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A Review of Architectural Progress, 


T the opening 
meeting of the 
Royal Institate 
of British Archi- 
tects, held on 
Monday evening 
last, the pre 
sident, Mr. T. 
H. Wyatt, deli- 
vered an inte. 
resting and val- 
uable address. 

With the exception of the introductory portion, 

referring to the progregs and condition of the 

Institute, we print the whole of it :— 


At this moment there are, I believe, in exist- 
ence no less than eight societies, all more or less 
associated with objects connected with architec- 
tare and kindred to oar own :— 

1, The Institute. 

2. The Architectural Association. 

3. The Architectural Alliance. 

4. The Architectural Museum. 

5. The Architectural Exhibition. 

6. The Architectural Benevolent Institution. 

7. The Architectural Publication Society. 

8. Architectural Art Classes. 

Now, if subdivision weakens; if a stream 
diverted into half a dozen difierent channels 
takes from the power of the original cur- 
rent; and if “union is strength,” would it not 
be wiser and probably more successful if all 
these societies, working for ends tending to 
advance and benefit one profession, could be 
united and worked, if not under one manage- 
ment, at least, as one society, one powerful body ? 
Iam not the first of your presidents who has 
felt that some effort might be made in this 
direction with advantage; and though I am 
probably treading on delicate ground, I cannot 
help feeling that it would only require time, 
patience, and tact to realise a good deal of the 
object I have in view. 

When a benevolent society was sought to be 
established by the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
it was not left to the individual action of one or 
two zealous and kind-hearted members only, as 
it was with ours. The matter was taken up by 
the council of the Institution, and a sum of 
23,0001. was raised in a few weeks, and its fands 
are administered by a committee of seven sub- 
scribers, of whom the president and two members 
of council are ex-oficio members. 

I am ashamed to confess that I do not know 
whether any attempts have hitherto been made 
to realise these objects, those alladed to 
by Mr. Beresford Hope, with reference to the 
“ Architectural Museum,” but I cannot think 
there should be any serious obstacle to the union 
of three societies like the Institate, the Archi- 
tectural Association, and the Architectural 
Alliance, whose obj are so similar, if the 
union were ed in a spirit of conciliation 
and mutual trust. This junction being realised, 
and suitable premises being obtained, the five 
societies last named might naturally find their 
home under one roof. 

The Institute, consisting of 624 members, was 
founded “ for the general advancement of civil 
architecture, and for ng and facilitating 
the acquirement of the knowledge of the various 
arts and sciences connected therewith.” 

The Architectural Association consists of 550 
members, ionally in the study or 
practice of architecture, and of those interested 
in the various arte and sciences connected 
therewith, the Association dwelling specially on 
the importance and necessity of a more com- 
plete and systematic education of architectural 
students. 

The objects of the Architectural Alliance, 
established about 1862, are to promote unity of 
action and good feeling throughout the country 





at large, and to aid in improving all matters 
connected with professional practice, such as 
competitions, unity of professional charges, con- 
tracts and agreements with builders, &c. The 
Alliance now includes nine or ten other metro- 
politan and country societies, and appears to be 
in fall action. 

Here then are objects, surely, most closely 
united,—the “ Association” devoting its great 
and careful energies principally to the education 
of the students of architecture ; and how success- 
fal their energies have been, and how deep an 
interest is taken by the younger members of our 
profession, by our assistants, and by the pupils 
of London offices, is shown by the fact that, in 
the last year, 103 new members have joined the 
“ Association.” 

Whilst on the subject of “ unity of action,” let 
me say a few words on the desirableness of that 
unity in the most comprehensive way and in all 
that affects our professional action: we have 
established a code of charges which is accepted 
| generally by the profession throughout the king- 
| dom as equitable and as ite guide, and which has 
been recognised by some of the courts of law as 
fairly binding on employers and employed. Why 
should we not lay down one to be our guide in 
all matters of competition (since competitions, 
in spite of their many inconsistent and unjust 
results, will probably still be reverted to) ? Why 
not seek to aid, by the power and inflaence of the 
Institute, the landable exertions which have for 
some time past been made in this direction by 
the Architectural Alliance? Why not seek to 
form amongst ourselves a court of appeal for all 
questions of professional etiquette and conduct ? 
Why not agree to certain general conditions of 
contract which may be recommended to the pro- 
fession by the Institute as proving an equitable 





basis of contract between our employers and the 
builders engaged in their works? Your council has 
had frequent meetings and discussions with the 
committee of the Builders’ Society, and has agreed 

upon certain general headings for conditions of | 
contract between employers and employed, which 


would not be impossible to arrange one Building 
Act which should be sufficiently broad and com- 
prehensive to meet the various conditions of 
materials and local customs, and sufficiently 
elastic to admit of the introduction of novel 
materials or of improved modes of construction. 
If the vision I have indulged in of a real alli- 
ance amongst all those bodies is too visionary 
and hopeless, then, at least, let us have mutual 
sympathy and respect, and, as far as possible, 
co-operation. The success of any one of these 
bodies must aid in the great work we have all 
in view. The education and advancement of 
the architectural student and pupil is an object 
of as great moment to the architect as it must 
be to the interests of society. The formation of 
a student class by the Institate itself; the insti- 
tution of Architectural Professorships at King’s 
College and the London University ; the various 
classes and courses instituted by the Architec- 
tural Association ; the establishment of a volan- 
architectural examination; the Soane Me- 
dallion ; the Travelling Studentship of the Royal 
Academy; the Pugin Travelling Studentehip ; 
all offer benefits to the architectural student and 
pupil of the present dey to which we of a passing 
generation were strangers. They are to be 
largely congratulated on such advantages, and I 
trust there is little doubt that the fature of our 
profession will proportionately bring forth fruit. 
What such opportunities are doing for the pro- 
fessional student, for him who will hereafter have 
to earn his bread by his own hand and head, the 
establishment of the Fine Art Professorships at 
Oxford and Cambridge will, I hope, do for those 
studying in the Universities, and who from 
wealth and position naturally form the prin- 
cipal cluss of the architect’s future employers. 
Hitherto, the region of art in any shape was, 
if not repudiated in the Universities, at least 
ignored ; and I am sure there are many who 
will bear me out in the assertion that some 
of our greatest professional difficulties and dis- 
couragements have arisen from a want of know- 
ledge and sympathy with architecture iteelf, 


it thinks equitable and which will shortly be sub- | or with the other arts so intimately bound up 
mitted to a general meeting of the Institute for | with it amongst some of our employers. How, 
approval and adoption. They have been approved | then, is this drawback to be met? Not by 
by the committee of the Builders’ Society, and | attempting to teach the non-professional world 
Iam informed that all the tenders lately sub- the details of design and construction, but by 
mitted for the great work at the Government inducing all teachers to make the study of archi- 
Offices, were made on the understanding that tectural hietory in its general features a portion 
these geveral conditions formed the basis of their of all liberal education. The history of the 
contract. I am glad to find that my predecessor, growth of architecture, like that of the other arte, 
Sir William Tite, sanctioned with his experience | is, in fact, an essential element in the history of 
the equity of having a reference or appeal from civilisation and enlightenment, and is neces:ary 
the decision of the architect on some points, to the formation of the thoroughly edacated 
though not, of course, on questions aff-cting the mind. The creation of each architectural style 
quality of the work or of the materials. The or period has been the result of the religious, 
absolute power often claimed by some engineers | political, and social ideas, and of the mechanical 
and architects, of deciding all questions con- | appliances of the period which gave it birth. In 
nected with the contract, and its intentions even, every age which has produced a true style of its 


appears to me contrary to every principle of | 
equity ; and though some may still cling to such 
powers, we have abundant proofs how painfully, 
and yet how ineffectually, sach powers work. 
We can all remember the lingering years of liti- | 
gation and expense connected with the great 
case of Mackintosh v. The Great Western Rail- 
way Company, in which Mr. Brunel's decisions 
were disputed. The case of Smith & Knight v. 
Penarth Dock Company has been for years before | 
the courts, and is now hung up in Chancery in | 
spite of Mr. Hawkshaw’s powers under the con- | 
tract, and Mr. McClean has been equally power- | 
leas to enforce his award in the case of Hill v. 

The South Staffordshire Railway, thongh his 

powers of decision appeared unlimited : this case 

has now been fourteen years in litigation. I 
believe that many engineers of the highest posi- | 
tion are now in the habit of introducing arbitra- | 
tion clauses in their contracts, and that it is by 

no means unusual to nominate the president of 
the Institation of Civil Engineers for the time 

being as the arbitrator between the engineer and 

contractor engaged on the work, or leaving it 

to him to nominate the arbitrator, an arrange- 

ment sanctioned by the solicitors of the various 

public bodies interested. 

And, may I ask why there should not be one 
General Building Act applicable to all towns in 
England with a certain population (and with 
powers to enforce the provision of the Act), in- 
stead of having upwards of 200 corporations and 
local boards to introdace varied and conflicting 
resulations, involving much uncertainty, and 
sometimes unnecessary trouble to the architect 
practising much in the country? The Town 
Council of Liverpool bas postponed any amend- 
ment in its local Act, in the hope that Govern. 











ment may introduce one general Act. It surely 


own, the principles of this creation have been 
the same, though the details and constructive 
forms may have differed, and it is just the know- 
ledge of these principles of sound art, whether 
of architecture, painting, or sculpture, which it 
is desirable to teach the employer—the non- 
professional student. The study of architectural 
forms is thus a necessary element in the study 
of the history of the most civilised races of the 
world. The study of the literature of any nation 
is only one element in the acquisition of a know- 
ledge of its real life, and to the study of its 
literature should be added the study of its arts 
as the expression of that life in visible forms. 
This, I ventare to believe, would be the care for 
the apathy and ignorance of some employers ia 
matters of art, and it is as practical as it is 
urgent. . 
It may, indeed, be regretted that such studies 
did not form part of the edacation of that body 
of seven noblemen and gentlemen of the highest 
position in the country, who formed a commis- 
sion, but a few years ago, to inquire into the 
deficiencies of the Royal Academy (a society 
formed to promote the three sister arts of 
painting, sculpture, and architecture), and who, 
after sitting for months and hearing abundant 
evidence of the want of aid or instruction to the 
architectural pupil, made an elaborate report 
and various suggestions, but without giving the 
shortcomings affecting our profession “ one single 
word of notice or allusion.” A very distinguished 
member of that Academy called attention to this 
fact “asa proof of the little consideration which 
architecture received in this country at the 
hands of those from whom it had a right to ex- 
the very highest consideration. 
Pert the pas A ieehouy, as @ body, do not feel 
the importance of the study of architecture, we 
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have, at least, on record, the wise and living 
words of their late president, Sir C. Bastlake, 
who said,—“ Viewed only as an academical 
study, no pursuit connected with the objects of 
taste can more fitly recommend itself as an 
adjunct to a liberal education than a correct 
knowledge of architecture, and a power of form- 
ing a sound judgment on the works of the archi- 
tect;” but the Royal Academy, like all other 
public bodies, sooner or later, follows the current 
of public opinion. Only last week a new school 
was opened in the rooms of the Royal Academy, 
specially devoted to the study of architecture. 
I believe the members of the Academy deserve 
our thanks for this concession, tardy though it 
may be; and I think the architectural m2mbers of 
the Academy (with whom, I imagine, the ap- 
pointment rested) merit especial praise for 
having selected, as the future master, or director, 
of this school, our member, Mr. Spiers, whose 
early career has been so brilliant, and who, 
from education, power, and zeal, is mest admir- 
ably qualified to aid and direct the future 
students. The establishment of these classes 
ought to be universally known amongst our 
metropolitan students. Printed regulations and 
instructions will soon be issued, and I trust that 
every advantage may be taken of this boon, thus 
adding another to the several existing opporta- 
nities which the architectural student of the 


competitions as a sort of providential arrange- 


Happily we may at last believe that the site, the 
plans, and the architect, have been finally de- 
cided on, and that in the early spring we shall 
have evidence of more energetic action than is 
at present apparent. Let us seek to dismiss 
from our minds all questions of past dispute or 
delay. I have no dcubt that the proper site 
has been at last fixed on, and as little, that this 
great work is in the hands of an accomplished 
and able artist, from whom we may fairly anti- 
cipate a result that will do honour to his name 
and credit to our profession. - 
That part of the Government Offices comprising 
the Foreign and Indian Offices is at last com- 
plete, and a new contract has lately been entered 
into for the completion of another portion, the 
Home and Colonial Offices. In this great work 
timidity and indecision seem to have largely 
prevailed. The prize block plan for laying out 
the Government Offices (in the competition 
originated by Sir Benjamin Hall) has been dis- 
regarded, the new buildings seem to have no 
connexion with the other public offices as re- 
gards style or position; they have been done 
| piecemeal instead of dealing boldly and at once 
| with the whole group, wasting money in the 
|tenancy and occupation of inconvenient and 
detached offices now rented at heavy rates, and 





ment for the development of unknown genius.” | hope 





of St. Panl’s Cathedral. He writes thus :—« 
the fund for the cathedral will be raised 
but Parliament has done so much for London a; 
the cost of the country, that there is not much 
disposition in the provinces to subscribe for 
London objects, even when, as in this case, ong 
of national interest. ‘The remark frequently 
made is, the nation provides London with parks 
museums, galleries, and libraries, whilst in Man’ 
chester, Liverpool, and other large country towns 
we have to find them for ourselves. Let the 
ratepayers of London do as much for themselves 
as we have to do for ourselves,” 

If this feeling exists in the mind of an accom. 
plished and educated architect, fully alive to the 
beauty and influence of. architecture, how mach 
stronger must it be in the mere Parliamentary 
representative, whose is frequently 
in the inverse ratio to his intelligence and 
liberality, and with whom the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has principally to deal. Thanks, how. 
ever, to the strong will and ity of indi. 
duals, our ion may, I think, be prond of 
what it has done and is now doing. 

In our metropolis we have, at last, seen 
realised by the Metropolitan Board of Works a 
goodly instalment of that grand embankment 
_ scheme by Sir Christopher Wren after 
| the fire of 1666. His plan was actually ordered 
|to be carried out by Act of Parliament, 22nd 





present day possesses for perfecting himself in giving increased value to adjoining properties, Charles II.; and, though scheme upon scheme, 


the study of his profession. 
Whilst on this subject, it is not easy for an 


| which will ultimately bave to be purchased. 
| The London University, in Burlington-gardens, 


| and committee upon committee have advocated 
and urged its being carried out, it was not until 


English architect to avoid dwelling on the little has happily passed out of the category of “un- | 1862 that it took a definite form, and the Act 


encouragement given in this country by its 
Government to the development and advance- 
ment of his profession, or (I was going to say) 
to the honour of its professors; bat I have to 
remember that lately two of our body have been 
selected for such honour as the Crown confers 
on art, and that another member will, it is stated, 
be similarly complimented. 

It has been asked, “Is Imperialism necessary 
for this?” I do not know that it is, but I do 
know that under Imperial rule in France, in 
Austria, and in Russia even, far more is done 
towards such ends than in England, with all its 
boasted wealth and energy. What marvellous 
progress has been made in France under the 
strong will and ambition of ite late ruler! an 
ambition to hand down to posterity his name in 
connexion with the grandeur and beauty of his 
metropolis, with the embellishment of the great 
cities, and the restoration of the great historic 


| finished works.” I am glad to have this oppor- 
| tunity of expressing my admiration of the way 
in which Mr. Pennethorne has carried out this 
| work, where parsimony does not seem to have 
fettered its author, and where he has wisely 
‘and liberally brought to his aid the labour 
| of the sculptor. The Institate, by its presenta- 
tion of a Special Gold Medal to Mr. Penne- 
|thorne for his work at Somerset House, has 
| already sought to do him honour. I feel sure 
\there are none who have not heard with 
pleasure that it is in contemplation by the 
| Sovereign to add to his honours, and thus to 
|mark the sense entertained by Government of 
| the long and faithfal eervices of this gentleman. 
| May he live long to enjoy his repose and his 
| laurels! his professional brethren will not forget 
| the ready aid and courtesy that he always held 
| at their disposal. 

The South Kensington buildings and the group 


of the 25th and 26th Victoria bas realised that 
which the Act of 22nd Charles II. failed to do. 
How ably Mr. has conducted this 
undertaking needs no praise from me. He has 
given us a noble work in which beauty and 
utility go hand in hand. Let us hope that the 
various vexed questions of “ approaches and 
distribution of vacant spaces” connected with 
this embankment, may be as successfully dealt 
with as has been the main work, and that the 
great pedestals, so evidently left for sculpture, 
may ere long be properly tenanted. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works deserve also 
the thanks of all who care for the improvement 
of London, for having accomplished a work mach 
needed, and which has been urged for twenty 
years, viz—the removal of Middle-row. In 
1865, an Act was obtained, and we are able new 
to appreciate this boon. Nor has the city of 
| London been backward in the good works of 


i 





monuments of his country ; and, though misfor- | in Piccadilly are vow makiog considerable pro-| improvement and utility. They have lately 
tune and reverse are sitting heavily on his later | gress, and it will only be right to wait for their realised an admirable meat-market, that has 


years, his name will, in history, be held in honour 


| completion before offering an opinion as to the 


always formed part of the scheme for removing 


for the encouragement he has given to the archi- | result. Few of the passers-by through Picca-| Smithfield. Plans had been prepared at various 


tecture and art of his great country. 

Of the great public buildings in the metropolis 
now in progress or recently finished, I presume 
that the following may be classed as “ National 
Works” undertaken by the Government and 
paid for by the country, viz. :— 

1, The Foreign Office (the India Office being 
paid for from Indian funds) and the Home and 
Colonial Offices, for which tenders have been 
lately submitted. 

2. The London University Building, in Bar- 
lington-gardens. 


3. The completion of the South Kensington 


Buildings, commenced by Captain Fowke. 

4. The Rooms for the Learned Societies, in 
Piccadilly. 

The “ Albert Memorial,” for which so large an 
amount has been raised by the subscription of 
individuals, from our Queen downwards ; and the 
“ Hall of Arts and Science,” which may fairly be 
classed as a joint-stock undertaking—important 
and costly works as they may be—can hardly 
be classed as “national works, undertaken by 
the Government and paid for by the country.” 

The ‘‘ Law Courts,” when realised, may, per- 
haps, come under that denomination, for they 
have shared the usual fate of Government 
works—procrastination and indecision, and have 
been bandied about from one commission or 
commissioner to another, from site to site, and 
from architect to architect; but, inasmuch as 
they will mainly be paid for by a fand which 
has accumulated from the suitors, I can 
hardly give Government credit for great libe- 
rality or energy in this matter. It has been 
truly said elsewhere, “This affair of the Law 
Courts is discreditable to Government. It is an 
illustration of that special characteristic of 
British officialism, which puts off everything 
until public-opinion will wait no longer, and 
then comes forward with crade and shallow 
propositions, trusting to Providence to bring 
them to a happy issue, perhaps believing in 


| dilly can be aware of the fact, that within the 
| block of buildings that surround the old court of 
| Barlington House, on three sides there will be 
| housed six important literary and scientific 
| sooletios and a central post-office,—the Royal, 
| Geological, Chemical, Linnwan, Astronomical, 
|and Antiquarian Societies; all will be accom- 
| modated, a sort of multum in parvo; and if the 
| distinguished architects who have had to arrange 
| their plans succeed in satisfying all these bodies, 
| they will have accomplished a Hercnlean task. 
| Intwo years from this time we may hope to see the 
completion of this important work, and I trust 
that the new tenants and the present occupants 
of Burlington House may long dwell together as 
a “happy united family.” 

There seems to be an indifference and apathy 
on the part of our rulers and our Parliament to 
aid in adorning the metropolis, or to do for our 
profession that to which the rulers of Continental 
States attach such importance. Almost all is left 
to individual energy and liberality, and a spirit 
of parsimony reigns over the art administration 
of this country, as it seems to be doing in many 
other departments, and yet some allowance 
should be made for the Government of this 
representative and independent country. Here, 
London is but a spot in the political horizon,— 
a mere atom of the wealth and energy of the 
kingdom. Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Bolton, and Leeds, all claim their share in the 
power and government of the State. Not as in 
France, where Paris is the sun round which all 
their cities revolve and worship, and for the 
adornment and glory of which every Frenchman 
is (or rather was) prepared to make any sacrifice. 
I cannot better illustrate the difficulty the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must feel in dealing 
with public fands for the adornment of London 
than in reading an extract from the letter of an 
accomplished and influential architect i 
in one of our largest towns. I had applied to 
him for aid towards the funds for the restoration 





‘times, but it was not until 1865 that the design 
| was finally approved, and the present City archi- 

tect enabled to carry out a work which will 
| associate his name with the history of that cor- 
poration which he serves so well. 

That body have further taken in hand, and 
brought to a successful issue, the internal deco- 
ration of their Guildhall ; they have now in pro- 
| gress, on an important scale worthy of the City, 
a Museum and Library adjoining the hall, works 
on which their architeot has to be complimented ; 
but the great undertaking of the City authori- 
ties, that which has semoreda shenting Ange 
to the City, and added a great y 
public ways, is the realisation of the Holborn 
Viaduct. One of the first advocates of this im- 
provement was Mr. William Grellier, an early 
member of this lar grag ey the enemas: phon 
design that gained rat prize in P 
petition for the Royal Exchange. In 1833 he 
submitted a plan and model ; various plans were 
subsequently submitted by others. In 1848 8 

prepared 


it Mr. Bun- 
scheme was for the City by sisal 


etropolitan : 
If “in a multitude of counsellors there 
wisdom,” then must the City be held very 
blameable for having allowed so many plans 
to drop, and so many years to pass before they 
ventured on this im work. At last, In 
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The railway companies have contributed their 
share in the erection of the two large hotels at 
Charing Cross and Cannon-street by our member, 
Mr. Edward Barry; and though last, not least, the 
Midland Railway Company havecalled totheir aid 
the services of another distinguished member of 
our body, anda noble pileof buildings is making 
rapid progress. I know no inetance in this 
country in which the services of the engineer and 
architect appear to have been so thoroughly as- 
sociated or tv have realised such a happy result ; 
it is refreshing to see a case in which that 
almost universal bugbear, economy, has not been 
allowed to interfere with and mar the whole; 
and this remark applies also to another great 
metropolitan work now near completion, cer- 
tainly the largest and most important hospital 
that has been built in London on the pavilion 
principle, It is, I think, a fortunate thing for 
the importance and improvement of the metro. 
polis that St. Thomas’s Hospital has found a 
resting-place immediately opposite the Houses 
of Parliament, and that instead of that large 
river frontage being left to the mercy and the 
usual independent action of individual buil 
or to the uncertainty, which once prevailed, 
attending the vacant ground adjoining the 
Northern Embankment, a public building of vast 
extent and im with varied outline and | 
considerable architectural effect, has been real- 
ised,—one on which our member, Mr. Currey, 
has to be con 


importance is jast begun, and a new exchange| This hurried list of works, either actually 


is in progress. In Liverpool a new town-hall 
and ap exchange, with a large pile of public 
offices, have just been completed. In Rochdale, 


in progess or but recently finished, is, I think, 
full of interest for the architect, and of pride 
for the citizen of a country where such great 





If, under the provisions of the “ Metropolitan 


Bradford, and Belfast new town-halls of great | efforts are attributable almost entire! 
— are in progress, and at Chester | the individual zeal, energy, and wealth af > 
_ —— of similar purpose has lately been inhabitants. I could have extended it largely if 
rf - : __ | time had permitted, and there are several other 
ear I have already taxed your patience with | matters of deep interest for our profession which 
allusions even to the few buildings I have men-| press on my miud, and which I would gladly 
tioned, important as they are, but they are but | have referred to, bat in the incomplete condi- 
as drops in the great sea of architectural works | tion of some of them, in the delicate nature of 
now in progress in this country. I have said | others, and in the fact that if health and life are 
nothing of the numerous public halls of com- | spared me, it will be my daty, in the natural 
panies or societies, such as those of the Drapers’ | order of things here, to trespass on your patience 
Company, the Haberdashers’ Company, and the | again next year, it will be better that I bring 
Inner Temple, in London; or of the public | this crude paper to a close. 
buildings undertaken by co ions or coun-| It would ill become me, however, as the presi- 
ties, such as the public baths at Newcastle, the | dent of an English body of architects, to refrain 
Philosophical Institution and Library at Bristol, | from expressing, what I am sure all here and all 
the Assize Courts at Durham, the County Lunatic in our ranks elsewhere must feel deeply, our 
Asylums building in Berkshire, Lancashire, | sympathy and sorrow for the architects of those 
Yorkshire, Cheshire, and Herefordshire, or of two great European countries now engaged in 
those for boroughs at Ipswich, Leicester, and such a deadly war, but especially for those of 
Beverley ; and the Guildhall and municipal France, trodden down and almost devastated as 
buildings at Plymouth. that country is by the presence of an enemy in 
I have made no allusion to the numerous her fair fields and in her cities and strongholds. 
private mansions of great importance now in We have no less than forty-four Freneh and 
progress in various parts of England, or to the | German architects members of our body, and 
great churches spread and spreading broadcast three of these have received the honourable dis- 
over the land, though there are many of such tinction of our Queen’s Gold Medal. It is not 
great merit and novelty as to demand special for me, holding the quasi-official position I have 
attention if time did but permit; or to the the honour of doing, to attempt to apportion the 





Asylum District Act” the various hospitals and chapels, monasteries, conven’ nagog 
: . agi . ts, and s nes, 
infirmaries building by that Board, and paid for which are hardly less numerous ; ori nt 


by a rate on the metropolis, cannot in justice to in towns and rural districts; but I may remind | 


the ratepayers lay claim to much architectural members and those interested in the preserva- 
pretension or ornament, their arrangements and tion of our great national treasures, the cathe- 
details will, I trust, be considered satisfactory, drals of England and Wales, that at this moment 
and as @ proof of the greater care and considera- there are very few that have not received, or are 
tion given in the present day to the wants and not receiving, careful and tender restoration or 
ailings of our poorer neighbours. At any rate, reparation, for which, within the last few years, 
it is something for one capital to have built in several hundred thousand pounds have been 
less than three years two large asylums for the liberally subscribed. At this moment no less 
insane poor, each accommodating 1,620 patients, than fourteen English and three Welsh cathe- 
and four hospitals for fever and small-pox cases, drals are intrusted to the care of one (our 
capable of treating from 5,000 to 6,000 cases leviathan) member, Mr. Scott, in many of which 
annually, at a cost of nearly half a million of important works are actually in progress, in 
money, all paid for the ratepayers of the metro- others merely in contemplation, viz., Westmin- 
politan district. — ‘ster and its Chapter-house, Salisbury, Glou- 

If the metropolis has been thus busy for the | cester, Chester, Exeter, Lichfield, Peterborough, 
last few years on works of great public benefit Hereford, Ely, Oxford, Bath, Chichester, Ripon, 
and improvement, it cannot be said that the and Worcester as regards its choir, St. David’s, 
country has been idle. In Glasgow, we have in , St. Asaph, and Bangor, in Wales. It would be 
hand a great university group, not added to bit by | marvellous, indeed, if with such a list of works 


blame of this bitter struggle (for blame un- 
doubtedly there must be in these “ soi-disant” 
days of civilisation and Christianity, when two 
of the foremost nations of Europe are seeking 
how most readily to destroy the other and undo 
all the labour of years in art and progress). 
Individually, I can have no doubt of the deep 
| blame and responsibility. Unluckily, all that 
we can do is to hope for a speedy termination to 
such misery, and to be thankful that a similar 
visitation has not fallen on our own land,—a 
visitation from which France, with all her energy 
and talent and vitality, will not recover for many 








toilsome years. 
| And now a parting word. One of my pre- 
| decessors in this chair has said :—“ The archi- 


| tect is he who, with pencil and compass, with 
'@ mind full of deep things, under God’s pro- 
| vidence, and with his brave heart, creates all 
this, and toils on unheeded, often misunderstood, 
frequently blamed, and rarely encouraged, except 
by his own bright star of hope and faith. Let 


bit, but started ab initio with unity of plan and | 
purpose, and with such architectural pretensions 
and Importance as its educational purposes 
legitimately call for. In Oxford, there has been 
of late and still exists much architectural 
vitality. In the Exeter College Chapel, the new 
works at Balliol and at Christ Church, the re- 
storation of the Cathedral, the new Keble Col- 
lege, and the churches of St. Philip and St. 
dames, and of St. Barnabas, all bear testimony 
to the spirit of munificence of their promoters ; 
and if opinion is divided as to the relative or 
general merit of all these works, I will venture 
a Sere fear of contradiction, that in each 
wi ‘ound points of beauty and originalit 

well calenlated to sustain the high reputation of 
the eminent men who have been working on them. 

In Cambridge, the chapel at St. John’s, and 
the new wing to the library, by Mr. Scott; the 
new court at Caius, and the new buildings at 
Jesus College, by Mr. Waterhouse ; the important 
Whewell buildings at Trinity College, with the 
museum and library by Mr. Salvin, and the con- 
templated enlargement of Pembroke College, all 
prove that Cambridge is not behind her sister 
university in such work, 

If the great universities have felt the value 
and teaching of beautiful and appropriate public 
structures, the authorities of some of our great 
public schools have not been backward in the 
improvement and adornment of their buildings. 
The governors of Dalwich College have boldly 
grappled with the heavy task of erecting an 
entirely new pile of school building; those who 
ergy assy ny affairs of the Charterhouse have 

ess courageous, and & t school 
establishment of much dhe en merit is 
rapidly making at Godalming. At 
Eton a new chemical theatre and laboratory has 
been lately erected, showing what progress is 
making a. the dae opgreciation of © scientific 


The great seats of commerce and industry 
have followed in their iation of great 
public buildi In Manchester a new town- 
hall on a grand scale and of great architectural 





requiring deep thought and study the world was | us work on then with the consciousness of some- 
unanimous in approval of all that had been thing within us which may, sooner or later, 
done. There is possibly no race of living men before or when in the grave, be at length uader- 
(or women) so difficult to satisfy as ecclesiolo- stood, admired, and honoured by our fellow 
gists or archsologiste, or whose views are less men.” 

controlled by any fixed rales or data; but I beg| _1 quote these touching words from the address 
to bear my testimony to the great care (I might of one whom I am thankful to see still amongst 
almost say tender faithfulness) with which Mr. | us (a past president and oar Honorary Secretary 
Scott has dealt with those restorations which it | for Foreign Correspondence). I quote them as 





has been my good fortune to see, andI have 
heard those who are good jadges of the peculiar 
characteristics of Welsh archicecture, speak with 
great pleasure of the truthful care he has given 
to the three Welsh churches. I believe that the 
works at Chester, Bangor, and St. David’s are 
of the most interesting and instructive kind, and 
that in each of them many features long lost to 
view have been discovered and laid bare. 

These few works must evidently leave Mr. 
Scott with so much time on his hands, that the 
council can have little hesitation in expressing 
the hope that at no very distant date he may give 
us a description of some of these recent dis- 
coveries and peculiarities. 

The work at Bristol Cathedral, under Mr.Street, 
promises to be as interesting as it is important. 
It is not an every-day task to build the nave of 
a cathedral, and we can only hope that in a city 
and county of such wealth there may be no lack 
of fands. Lincoln Cathedral has been entrusted 
to the care of Mr. Pearson, and, in whatever 
works may be undertaken there, I venture to 
believe that even archwologists will be unani- 
mons in their approval. 


If the public buildings are thus multiplying in | P 


number and improving in design, it cannot be 
said that the street and shop architecture of 
the metropolia is neglected. In the Belgravian 
district and in other parts private houses have 
lately risen with considerable architectural pre- 
tentions and adornment, and I think that the 
thanks of such a body as our Institate of Archi- 
tects should be tendered to one who, like the 
the late Lord Westminster, determined to rebuild 
and beautify a large district of the metropolis at 
of the cost much income to himself. 


\@ true picture of the architect's position, which 
| should appeal to all our feelings. I quote them 
| specially as being descriptive of our friend’s own 
| position, for he is understood, admired, and 
| honoured “ before the grave” by all who know 
| him best ; and as being prophetic of the memory 
'in which he will be held by his professional 
brethren when “in the grave.” He wili then 
| be “ understood” as an ardent untiring lover of 
| his profession and its high calling; “ admired” 
‘aga genuine warm-hearted friend and cultivated 
‘gentleman; and “honoured” for his unsallied 
| unselfish life,—an example which we should all 
| do well to follow.* 





FIFTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tue private view, on the Sth instant, of the 
Exhibition of the Photographic Society, at 
No. 9, Conduit-street, enables us to congratulate 
all those concerned on the high standard of ex- 
cellence displayed. We do not limit our remarks 
to portraiture, or to any distinct branch of 
ic art. There has been an advance 
along the whole line. In size, in clearness of 
definition, in rapidity of execution, in tint, in 
tone, and in permanent durability, we can cite 
distinct instances of success not previously 
reached. Nor can we omit to call attention to 
the fact that science, as well as art, has attained 
a new organon by the introdaction of the actinic 





* Professor Donaldson, Mr. F. Marrable, Mr. Godwin, 
and Mr. B. Ferrey commented briefly on portions of the 
address, and s warm vote of thank: to the president was 
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carried by acclamation, 
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processes of delineation. Their value and ready 
applicability are as yet far from being fully 
appreciated. In the case of the office-work of 
the architect, the sg | = poco wx 8 ne 
hydrographer, it very seldom occurs 
Fer a ts made of an it is not desirable to 
keep a copy. Two or three copies are, in very 
many instances, absolutely necessary, and would 
be always made, as 4 rule, if cost were no object. 
Each copy, if made with sufficient accuracy, and 
neither traced nor pricked through, involves an 
amount of labour nearly equal to that of the 
original. All this will be saved hereafver,—may 
be saved at this moment,—by photography. The 
heliotype process will produce, in little time, and 
at small cost, absolute fac similes in ink of any 
drawings of the kind. Not only the lines them- 
selves, but written dimensions, notes, or signa- 
tures upon the drawings are at once reproducible; 
and the expense of triplicate copies will fall 
short of that of a single, and far less accurate, 
copying by hand. Should the golden time of 
Parliamentary deposits and parish plans ever 
return, the boon thus given to the hard-worked 
engineer will be found to be iramense. 

Among the most striking portraits on the 


walls, we call attention to those by Mr. War- 


wick Brookes, of Manchester, especially to 160, 


called “ A Study,”—a veritable study for trans- | 
parent depth of tone,—and 158, “ A Portrait.” | 


Col. Stuart Wortley has sent a series of heads, 
about seven-eighths the size of life, produced 
with a vigour and a delicacy that seem to leave 
little to desire. Among these, “My Queen” 
(106), deserves the title,—an exquisite likeness 
of a very lovely face. “The Sibyl” and 
“‘ Jealousy,” close by, are valuable pathogno- 
monic studies. Mrs. J. M. Cameron has sent a 
screenful of her well-known shadowy portraits 
taken slightly out of focus. Among these the 
first place must be awarded to “ Beatrice 
Cenci,” a magnificent adumbration of a bean- 
tiful and physiognomically noble face, in the 
pose and drapery of the well-known Italian 
sufferer,—one of the most favourite and often 
reproduced subjects in the whole range of por- 
traiture. While we are far from saying that this 
sun-picture is free from fault, the light which 
bounds the left cheek, for instance, being far 
from happy (as it is not diecernible whether it 
represents hair or drapery), yet the imaginative 
effect of the head and face, and the mode in 
which they seem to look out, as if by magic, not 
from a surface but from a transparent depth, 
are such as to show that we may yet obtain 
from the aid and service of the sun examples of 
amore subtle portraiture than can be limned 
by human fingers. We think that “ My Qaeen” 
and “ Mag” are the first photographic portraits 
that justify this opinion. 

In admirable contrast, both as to size and 
sharpness of definition, to Mr. Cameron’s charm- 
ing gallery, are the “ Instantaneous Photographs ” 
of Mr. R. Faulkner. No. 87 gives us four-and- 
twenty children—the very counterfeit present- 
ment of life. There is one little creature, to the 
left, langhing at the spectator, perhaps the 
most inimitable; but the excellence of all is 
of the first order. It is clear that the produc- 
tion of these lovely and life-like portraits there 
has demanded much more than the mere ma- 
nipulation of the camera and the bath. 
Thoroughly sound artistic taste, and tact and 
knowledge of the dispositicn of children, must 
have been combined with perfect tus, 
pure and well-applied chemicals, and complete 
mastery of manipulation. We have never seen 
children (with rare exceptions), quite satisfac- 
torily photographed before, and we shall be 
conferring a great benefit on all parents who seek 
to preserve, not only the features, but the fleet- 
ing graces, of the fairy tribes of the nursery, by 
sending them to see Mr. Faulkner's portraita. 
His “ Studies” (88) are also admirable ; but the 
children are unique. 

Among landscapes the most important in si 
and one of the most excellent in all siphtiin be 
(44) “The Lledr Valley Moel Seabod under a 
Mist,” by F. C. Earl,—a veritable peep into 
Wales. Mr. Russel Manners Gordon gives 
specimens of six different processes, demanding 
the attentive comparative study of the artist. 
“On the Thames, Richmond,” by the Taupenot 
process, is, perhaps, the bert. “Colonel Stuart 
Wortley contributes some of his powerful sea. 
side pieces,— with the waves breaking into spray. 
Mr. Stephen Thompson’s Venetian palaces, Mr. 
Vernon Heath’s English forest scenery, Mesare 
Robinson & Chevril’s “Turn of the Tide” (66) 
and “First Hour of Night” (68), and some 


of the Exhibition. 


also extremely interesting. : 

In a very different walk of art the plain 
enamels, called photo-ceramic, of Mr. A. L. 
Henderson, are very fine. With them rank the 
enlarged portraits on opal, by Bullock, Brothers 
(205—207). The photo water-marks, by Wood- 
bury’s process, and the Woodbury-type transpa- 
rencies, which, we are informed, are literally 
printed on glass, are all suggestive of appliances 
of photography as yet unattempted. 

Very valuable for educational purposes, and 
even for higher physiological study, are the 
micro-photographs, illustrating entomological 
subjects, diatomacew, &c., by Messrs. Robinson 
and Thompson (370), They render micro- 
scopical information permanently accessible to 








) | Mr. Yates. 





Indian architectural photographs, are among 


every observer at @ glance, and cannot fail to be 
appreciated by the physiologist. For illustra- 
tions of lectures and class teaching of natural 
history, they are invaluable. The infusoria are 
magnified to the extent of 800 diameters. The 
sting of the bee, the tongue of the cricket, the 
spider, the grass-fly, and other entomological 
dissections, show the infinitely delicate“detail of 
the workmanship of the great Master Workman. 

The Albert type, of which we have heard so 
much, is poorly represented by the “ Pardabitz 
Hant” (403). The Woodbury type is very 
admirably illustrated. See Nos. 414 to 420. 


The Heliotypes, printed in printer's ink in a| by 


printing-press, by Messrs. Edwards & Kidd, fill 
a dozen frames (397-399). Among these we 
notice four highly-imaginative landscapes by an 
artist who makes his appearance for the first 
time on these walls, and whose mode of treat- 


ment is admiftably rendered by heliotypic print- 


ing. The album of fac-simile reproductions 
of Albert Diirer’s and Van Leyden’s works, 
printed in carbon by Edward’s process, is a 
treasury of art which no student should be con- 
tent until he has purchased. Mr. J. C. Belton’s 
“Matt Paper Prints” from Titian’s drawings 
(430-431) are simply magnificent. We confess 
that we have used language which may appear 
unbalanced or even exaggerated to those who 
have not studied the admirable works which we 
have selected as the best where almost all are 
good. Bat the verdict is that of impartial 
criticism ; and we are not disposed to attenuate 
expressions of admiration which are fully merited 
by the objects described. After all, in most 
instances, it is to the grasping, by actinic 
chemistry, of the subtle graces of Nature her- 


the most beautiful contents of thie department 


We should not omit the fine portraits by V. 
Blanchard, especially the “ Stadies” (23 and 
24), or a portrait (18) by Robinson & Thompson. 
The series of photographs (299) illustrating the 
last performance of the passion play at Ober- 
Ammergau, by Captain Bedford Pim, B.N., is 


of subjects treated at the 
eh ag 
Sir William Tite’s prize of 5 gui 
members of the Association, for the ben an > 
for a middle-class school: Mr. E. Clarke, The 
by 


design by Mr. J. Hinton B was declared 
the judges to be next in cnlenof merit. 

The Architectural Union Company’s prize of 
5I., to members of the Association, for the best 
series of measured drawings from existing 
buildings in England, erected previously to the 
eighteenth century: Mr. Robert Pearsall. §¢. 
cond prize of 21. 10s., offered by the Association . 
Mr. Alexander H. Kersey. Honourable mention; 
Mr. J. A. Reeve. 

On the 18th inst., Mr. Edmund Sharpe will 
lectare “ On the Use of Colour in Diagrams illus. 
trating the History of Architecture.” Other 
arrap ts inclade :— 

December 2nd, Prize Eesay. “ On the Nine. 
teenth Century,” by Mr. J. W. Rhodes. 

December 16th, “ The Arrangement and Venti. 
lation of Hospitals,” by Mr. 8. Salter. 

December 30th, “ Architectural Treatment of 
Rabbish,” by Mr. G. R. ve. 

January 13th, 1871, “ Coloar Decoration,” by 
Mr. J. D. Crace. 

January 27th, “ London as a Field of Study for 
an Architeot,” by Mr. T. BR. Smith. 

February 10th, Members’ Soirée. 

February 24th, ‘‘ Notes on the Recent Works 
at All Hallows Church, Lombard-street, with 
Remarks on Sir Christopher Wren’s Churches,” 
by Mr. F. J. Francis. 

March 10th, “ Christian Symbolism,” by Mr. 
G. H. Birch. 

March 24th, “ Ironwork of the Middle Ages,” 
Mr. C. Baily. 

April 2let, “Treatment of Terra-cotta,” by 
Mr. J. T. Perry. 

May 5th, “ Canterbury,” by Mr. E. C. Lee. 

May 19th, “ Pat Yourself in his Place,” by Mr. 
_E. J. Tarver. 

June 2nd, “On the External Architectural 
' Treatmentof Portland Cement,” by Mr. R. Plambe. 
| Jane 16th, “ Architectural Decoration,” by 
| Mr. C. Aldridge. 

| June 30th, “General Strength of Materials,” 
| by Mr. G. Aitchison, 

The Report just now issued by the Association 
is a very interesting document, and shows how 
many facilities are at this time afforded to 
students who really desire to master their 
profession. We invite all the young men now 
in architects’ offices to obtain and consider 
it. We would especially point to the Art 
Classes and the Class of Construction. The 
latter class was formed in order to assist the 
members in i a knowledge of the 
practical part of their profession, by means of 
an organised system of mutual study. Atten- 


meetings of the class. 








self, that these triumphs of the photographer owe 


their highest charms. The reproductions of | 


artistic creations, excellent as they are, fall 
short of such forgeries upon nature as the 
* Beatrice Cenci.” 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


On the 4tb, the annual meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association was held in the House, in 
Conduit-street, when the president delivered an 
addrees, and the business of the session was 
commenced. The prizes offered last year have 
been thus awarded :— 

Association prize of two guineas and a half to 
members, for the best essay on either of the 
following subjects: viz., 1. A monograph of the 
architect, Inigo Jones, and his works; 2. An 
essay on the causes that influenced the develop- 
ment of Mediwval architecture. Prize, Mr. 
Jobn Slater. 

Association prize of two guineas and a half to 
members of the Class of Design, for the best set 
of sketches; and a prize of one guinea and a 
half (aleo given by the Association) for the 
second-best series: first, to Mr. W. L. Spiers; 
second, to Mr. A. Webb; honourable mention, 
Mr. Clarke. 

Mr. Jowers’s prize for the best series of detail 
drawings submitted in the Class of Design, to 
Mr. W. L. Spiers; the extra prize to Mr. J. T. 
Newman. 

Association prize of one guinea ard a half to 
members of the Elementary Class of Design, for 
the best series of studies submitted during the 
session, Mr. J. A. Reeve; honourable mention, 


tion is directed to subjects immediately connected 
with the practice of architecture, on which each 
/member is expected to acquire information for 
himself, to be afterwards shared in common with 


| his fellow students. Questions bearing upon the 


| subject to be treated are issued with the Report, 
,and a certain number are allotted to each even- 
ing on which the class meets, and the members 
are required to farnish replies in writiog, syste- 
matically worked out, to as many as possible. 
The questions are, for the most part, well set, 
although they exhibit a little slip or two. For 
example, when the stadent is asked under the 
heading, “ Building Act,” to “ give drawing of 
chimney for furnaces 20-horse power in a0 
cordance with the Building Act,” he is asked 
to do what cannot be done, the Building Act 
containing no instructions on the subject. 
Students in the country, who cannot join the 
Association, would find the careful answering 
of these questions a most useful exerciee. 
The Association begins the new campaign 


witb a good programme. 








Explosion at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel.—While one of the waiters was in the 
act of lighting the gas in a sitting-room on the 
third floor, an explosion took He was 
thrown a distance of several feet, and was 
frightfally burnt about the bands, neck, and 
face. A chambermaid was thrown down, 8¢ 
of her ribs were fractured, and she was very 
much burnt about the body. Nearly every 
article of furnitare in the room was en, ¢ 
the window and sashes were blown out into 
Victoria-street. While they were falling, part 
of the window-frame struck the head of a porter, 





Association prize of 2 guineas, to members 
of Class of Construction, for the best summary | 


who was delivering coals at the hotel. He was 
fearfully cut about the head. 
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MENDELSSOHN’S “ MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S 
DREAM.” 


WuEN we consider, if it be only for a moment, 
of the amount of labour and painstaking w 
have been expended in the endeavour to illus- 
trate the life-doings of Shakspeare, we shall 
not, or ought not, to complain of the attempt, 
however small it may be, to complete, if pos- 
sible, all the illustration it may be capable of. 
Even vague theory may be useful, for it may 
Jead to truth, or point the way to it. In our 
former notes on the musical arrangements of 
our present gaffs,—the direct successors, as our 
theory is, of the theatre of Shakspeare,—it was 
affirmed that the mode of rendering music in 
them differed essentially from its practice in all 
other places of theatrical amusement; and that 
by the simple method of so subordinating the 
musical accompaniment to the uttered words as 
not in any way to interfere with their distinct 
hearing and understanding. If our readers have 
followed us so far, they are half-way on their 
journey from Covent Garden to the “ Globe.” 
Before we go further, there is one other thing 
to be noted which space forbade in our last, and 
itis a very singular and important one, indeed, 
quite unique, and ont of the common theatrical 
or musical category of things. It is this, that 
in the resources of pure gaff music there is yet 
one thing more of, as we take it, very singular 
beaaty,—viz., the announcement or foreboding 
of a coming stage event, even should such event 
be delayed to the next act, the curtain falling 
between the indication and the actual event,—by 
the playing at smaller or greater length some 
bars of music dramatically descriptive or indica- 
tive of such coming events, and as indicative of 
the character of the performer, and the part he 
is to act as the plot developsitself. It would be 
very difficult to devise anything more ingenious 
and subtle, or one better fitted to increase the 
interest of a well-told tale, if illustrated at 
all by a musical accompaniment. It is not 
a@ little singular that so beautifal a thought 
should have suggested itself, or found an abiding 
place in so humble a temple, and one may well 
wonder where it came from, and when first 
employed. It cau hardly be thought that in the 
performances in the old Globe, any sach work 
was possible, for the instruments would seem 
hardly to have admitted of it; neither could the 
music of the Globe have attained the necessary 
degree of refinement, for in all probability it 
never went much beyond the mere announce- 
ment of the coming on of a performer, and the 
adding to the noise and confusion of a stage 
battle. In opera, as we have endeavoured to 
show, the musical accompaniment is always so 
overpowering as almost always to drown the 
words, or, at all events, to make them of secondary 
importance ; and the ear of the audience is taxed 
and even pained to find ont what the play is 
about, and a book is in most cases necessary to 
enable the hearer to discover what the words 
are, and what the performer or singer is utter- 
ing. Indeed, the whole play or drama becomes 
a song, and the performer rises or falls, which- 
ever it may be, from an actor toasinger. Bat 
in the gaff, as we have said, all this incovenience 
is obviated by the peculiar character and sub- 
dued nature of the musical accompaniment. It 
is too low to drown the words, and so really 
admits, which opera would not do, of a certain 
emphasis being given to a coming event by this 
preliminary strain of music indicative of its 
character and importance, and even foreshadow- 
ing, as it sometimes does, the master plot of the 
coming play. What would not such an idea 
become in the hands of a great master? We 
are led thus to enlarge a little on this interesting 
theme, on which certainly a book might be not 
® little usefully written, from the fact of 
Shakspeare and one of the greatest of musi- 
cal ere gtr having Tuckaiee ont - a 
somewhat strange way. an en- 
delssohn! M ae as is so well known, 
set the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” to music, 
and as it ee eee Ree eee © 
very appropriate place, the Queen’s Theatre— 
Hallah’s Masic Hall that was of yore,—very many 
readers may have heard what he has done, and 
know well what it is like. Ofcourse, it needs not 
be said what a very beautiful work it is, and how 
charmingly the great composer has caught the 
magic spirit of the Dream, and heightened and 

ite interest by the weird music he has 

ed toit. Be it observed, in passing, that Men- 
never wrote an symphonies, over- 

tures, and oratorios alike, and, as it has been well 
said, claimed the exercise of his nobleimagination 





and elegant fancy, of his pure taste and profound 
scholarship.” In one style only his power was 
unproved, though not altogether untried. Men- 
delssohn never attempted opera, but, as it were, 
met it half-way in this very setting of the “ Mid- 
summer Night’s'Dream,”—nay, we should almost 
have imagined that he had indeed, and in veri- 
table fact, gone into and borrowed some passing 
strains from a penny gaff, but from the fact— 
the unfortunate fact—that he has utterly missed 
the idea, and as utterly failed to invent anything 
better, or as well and good. Let us be under- 
stood : it is worth a few lines of even indifferent 
talk, Shakspeare and Mendelssohn, opera 
and gaff. Mendelssohn has not attempted to 
perform the feat of converting the weird 
“ Dream” into an opera, as “ Faust” bas been ex- 
alted or debased into one; his evident intention 
was to help the idea of the great poet by adding 
the charm and mystery of music to his words. 
Bat how has he performed the magic feat? Not, 
as we have said, by operatic means, elaborate 
and word-crushing as that is, though so capti- 
vating,—not certainly through the simple gaff 
mode of creating an atmosphere of sound 
through which the words are distinctly heard 
and “ visible;’ but in the most awkward 
and even stupid way which it is well pos- 
sible to imagine. We say nothing of the 
wonderfully beantifak “overture,” whose only 
fault is its shortness; for nothing more ex- 
pressive of the dream or “ idle fancy” of the 
immortal poet could be conceived ; and it shows 
how thoroughly well Mendelssobn could have 
accomplished his work, could he bat have hit on 
the right way to do it. He had all the “ notes” 
and the right key, and the words were there for 
him to do what he liked with them ; but he knew 
nothing of what to do with his magic wand, or 
how or when to wield it. Oh, that he had con- 
descended to drop into a penny honse to get an 
idea and the cue. Bat how has Mendelssohn 
accomplished the task he had before him? 
Why, shortly thus: after,—we repeat the word 
after,—each little sentence of dialogue or other- 
wise, more or less explanatory and descriptive 
of the story of the “‘ Dream,” Mendelssohn has 
written a few bars of delightful music, with the 
idea, apparently, of emphasising such words ; so 
that large portions of the play are cut up into 
little bits, with long fall stops between them ; 
thus almost totally to destroy the connexion and 
sequence of them ; and he has done this without 
the advantage which the gaff system of doing 
things has of indicating beforehand what ia to 
come, or of adding to the strength of it while it 
is being uttered. It would be difficult to hit on 
a mode of enlisting music into the service of 
verse more awkward or more wasteful of musical 
power. But more than this, so totally does 
Mendelssohn seem to have been at a loss what to 
do,—and we may suppose, too, in the endeavour 
to avoid actually sliding into opera,—that he has 
written long and solemn passages to fill up time 
during the mere shifting of scenes ; or, in other 
words, not having the idea as in opera to 
accompany the words, and go along with the 
wordsand action of the play Dream, he hassimply 
and shortly put all his fine music where the fall 
stops are, and where the necessary mechan- 
ical changes and consequent pauses interrupt 
the continuous action of the beautifal and idle 
fancy. Contrast this with pare opera, where 
the music accompanies and goes along with the 
words, and so often, unfortunately, smothers 
them; or with the “gaff” idea, wherein the 
music, as in pure opera, goes along with the 
words and intensifies them, but, unlike opera, 
does not smother them or prevent their being 
heard. What a lesson is here, from the very 
highest to the very lowest of human and artistic 
things,—from Belgravia and its “‘ sustained splen- 
dours” to the gutters. Mendelssohn met them 
both half-way. It has been said that he could 
not, even had he wished, have written an opera: 
he certainly would not, had he been asked, have 
written masic for the “Demon Barron,” or the 
“Slave Ship;” but he tried to write masio for 
Shakspeare’s “ Dream.” Would that he had 
done so; but, instead of it, he has done bat little 
else than fill in the full stops and time of scene- 
shifting in it with musical notes. Never was 
there such a chance before and power of accom. 
plishing a triumphant musical feat; for it is 
only just possible to imagine what Men- 
delasohn’s “ Dream” might have been had he but 
bethought himeelf of the beautiful idea of going 
along and keeping pace with the story of the 
“ Dream ” with a continuous strain of his lovely 
and weird music, ever flowing with it, not hiding 
or interrupting it; and thus to share with the 





great poet himself the supreme glory of be 
witching the world’s ear! But this artistic feat 
was to be accomplished in one of two ways,—he 
must have invented the way of work himself, or 
he must have condescended to the low things of 
this human life, and in the obscure corners of a 
gaff, and among its rough and ragged audience, 
even in this little island, so full of wealth for the 
foreign artist, he might have found the way to a 
throne by the side of the author of “the Dream” 
—but that way only in a gaff! 








MEMORIAL WINDOWS IN THE CITY. 


Guildhall.—The Court of Common Council 
on the 29th of April, 1869, ordered that the west 
window of the Guildhall should be filled with 
stained glass in the highest style of art, in 
memory of the many virtues and the high and 
spotless character of the late Prince Consort. 
It was thought right that both foreign and 
British artists should have opportunities of com- 
peting for the work, and advertisements were 
inserted inviting designs and estimates. Twenty 
designs were received by the committee, who, 
after a very careful consideration, selected six, 
which were submitted to Her Majesty for selec- 
tion through Sir Thomas Biddulph. These were 
soon afterwards returned, the Queen intimating 
her approval of two of them more particularly. 
One of these—that sent in by Messrs. Ward & 
Hughes—was unanimously accepted by the Com- 
mittee, they considering that the most effective 
window would be produced from that design. 
In that choice they afterwards received an ex- 
pression of Her Majesty's entire concurrence. 
They consequently made the necessary arrange- 
ments for its production, at an expense of 1,0001. 
The glass, as most persons have heard, is now 
set up in its place. The window is one of five 
lights, with a transom, the lower tier double- 
panelled, so that the number of divisions is 
fifteen; there are also two side wings, occupied 
by four figures representing Wisdom, Prudence, 
Justice, and Fortitude. 
tended te hermoniee with the erohitectare of the hall, sed 
is in accordance with the principle of treatment observed 
in the best examples of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, The lower tier is occupied by five subjects, the 
representation of each filling two panels, thus :— 

. Agriculture. (1) The shepherd tending his flock, and 
the ploughman his plough ; and (2) a harvest scene. 

2. Industry. (1) Women spinning, &e ; and (2) Bleach- 


. 


ing cloth. 
3. Trades. (1) A blacksmith and a goldsmith at work ; 


(2) A mason, a builder, and an architect. 

4. The Institutions in which His Royal Highness took so 
great an interest. (1) Education; (2) Orphanage. 

5. Commerce. (1) Ships loading and unloading; (2) 
Merchants on ’change. 

The upper row contains representations of (1) Music, 
poetry, and history; (2) Peace, purity, religion, and 
home prosperity; (3) Architecture, painting, and sculp- 
ture; (4) Science and the learned bodies. In the centre 
of these is a figure of the Prince, seated in an attitude of 
meditation, book in hand. In the background are two 
figures unveiling the first Crystal Palace, or Exhibition of 
1851, 





The work is described as a mosaic in the 
strictest sense, and “‘there are as many as 580 
pieces of glass in one square of 30 superficial 
feet. The leads forming the outline are not 
observable, the affectation of broken leading 
being studiously avoided.” The entire design, 
together with the execution, is that of Mr. 
Hughes. The window, we are inclined to think, 
has not yet been seen properly, in its posi- 
tion, by any one. We have visited the Guildhall 
twice purposely, but it was shrouded in gloom 
on both occasions, so that we could form no 
opinion upon it whatever. We shall catch a 
gleam of sunshine upon it one day. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral.—The Cotton Memorial 
window has been set up at the east end of the 
south chancelaisle. Like others recently erected 
in the cathedral, it was executed by Munich glass- 
painters, and is a picture-window. It occupies 
about two-thirds of the opening in. height, and 
has frame-work around it, which includes at the 
bottom the arms of the see of London on one 
side, and those of the person i 
on the other. The subject chosen is the 
Stoning of Stephen, with the adjuration “‘ Jesus, 
receive my soul” above, and a Latin inscrip- 
tion below, in memory of Mr. William Cotton. 
It appears to be set up within an existing 
window, with its bars, and has besides a wire- 
guard, which, altogether,—the colour of the 
window being, for the most part, thin,—has a 
somewhat confusing effect. Looked at from its 
own point of view, and not now reopening the 
question as to the best mode of decorating glass, 
the painting is a successfal work, and is certainly 
more agreeable to look at, and more satisfying to 
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the mind, than some of the sprawling and ex- 
pressionless saints put up under cover of the 
better system. The head of the martyr is finely 
expressive of piety and resignation. 





THE CORPORATION SLAUGHTER. 
HOUSES, SALFORD. 


Tue site of the new slaughter-houses, which 
are six in number, is at the north-west corner of 
the plot of land recently acquired for the exten- 
sion of the cattle-market in Cross-lane. Mr. J. 
Bowden, the surveyor to the corporation is the 
architect. Each building contains a slaughter- 
house proper and a carcass-room, the one being | 
21 ft. long by 18 ft. 6in. broad, and the other 
36 ft. long by 9 ft. 6 in. broad. The slaughter- 
house is provided with the usual apparatus for 
raising the animal after it is killed, and by an 
ingenious application of pulleys, and the hanging 
rails, the carcass, after it is dressed, can be cut 
in two, and deposited in the carcass-room, with- 
out being taken off the hooks. By this arrange- 
ment the slaughter-house can be quickly cleared 
for the reception of other animals. The carcass- 
rooms are a new feature in the construction of 
slaughter-houses. Neither in Edinburgh nor 
Glasgow have they been adopted. 

The walls of three of the buildings are lined 
to the height of about 5 ft. with enamelled 
brick, and those of the remaining three with 
enamelled slate. The object of the variety in the 
lining is to test the durability of the two kinds 
of material. The floors are laid with cement 


flagging, to prevent the absorption of blood or - 


other refase likely to deeay or become offensive. 
In each of the slaughter-houses the sewers are 
fitted with one of Newton’s patent gulleys or 
traps, which can be emptied at pleasure of the | 
sediment and objectionable matter which they 
int Each room is provided with one of 
Kennedy’s self-acting taps, to prevent the waste 
of water. A range of louvre ventilators runs 
along the top of the entire buildings, while in 
the slaughter-houses there are windows, one on 
each side,of similar construction, about 10ft. from 
the ground. These are in addition to the ordinary 
windows, which are not placed so high. There 
is also accommodation provided for cattle or 
sheep about to be slaughtered. In the rear, and 
adjoining each slanghter-honse, there is a roofed | 
pen, 19 ft. by 14 ft., devoted to that purpose. 
This is exclusive of a building, 150 ft. long by 
25 ft. broad, which has been erected for the 
accommodation of cattle coming to the market | 
from a distance and arriving the night before. | 
It ie fitted with Musgrave’s patent iron stalls, 
and will hold about 100 head. The builders 
were Messrs. Warburton, Brothers, of Salford. 
The cost was about 2,8001. 








THE LEICESTERSHIRE GRANITES. 


THE attention of the public has of late been 
directed to the question of the best materials for 
paving streets and roads, and many interesting 
experiments have been tried with a variety of 
articles ; but, up to the present time, it may be 
doubted whether anything has been discovered 
that is likely to supersede the old-fashioned 
granite setts. 

In this article a brief account is given of one 
of the largest sources from which these granite 
setts and other road materials are obtained, 
viz., the quarries scattered over the granitic and 
syenitic formations of Leicestershire ; and among 
these igneous rocks of interest to the architect, 
engineer, and surveyor may be mentioned those 
obtained from the quarries of Mount Sorrel, 
Markfield, Bardon Hill, Groby, and Sheepshed, 
or Charnwood, as being the principal works in 
= seen _ a of which are within a radius | 
of twelve miles from the flourishi 

" ourishing town of 


The first of these, “The Mount Sorrel,” is 
far the largest granite quarry in the United 
Kingdom. It is situated upon the Loughborough 
and Leicester road, and distant some seven miles 
or 80 from the latter town, and is worked by a 
private firm of very old standing under the style 
of “ The Mount Sorrel Granite Company.” The 
works have their own line of railway, which 
joins the Midland between Barrow-on-Soar and 
Sileby, and they have also a wharf on the 
— sehr emcee ae Canal. 

8 some ication of the extent of th 
works, and the business transacted, it ‘nna be 
stated that constant employment is given to 








from 500 to 600 men and lads, under the able 
management of Mr. C. H. B. Hambly. This 
granite is found varying in colour from a rich 
grey to a dark red, and when polished has a fine 


appearance. It is a substantial and durable 
stone, and is employed in mostly all the —— 
for which granites are suitable. It is, however, 
chiefly manufactured into kerb, setts, and mac- 
adam, for which purposes its toughness and en- 
during qualities render it valuable. : 

The working of the several Leicestershire 
quarries being very similar, a short account of 
the methods employed at Mount Sorrel will be 
sufficient for all. The “ getting,” as it is termed 
by the workmen,—that is, bringing down the 
rock from its 100 ft. face to the floor of the 
quarry,—is accomplished solely by blasting. 

Holes are drilled into the solid rock, varying 
in diameter from 1 in. to 3 in., and in depth 
from 2 ft. to 30 ft. 

The drillers work in gangs of three. One man 
turns the drill, and the others strike. The 
quantity of powder used in these blasting opera- 
tions varies with the magnitude of the holes and 
the amount of rock intended to be detached. 
The masses of rock, after being thrown down are 
further blasted into smaller lumps, and these 
again are “ blocked” into the required sizes by 
heavy (28 Ib.) hammers. 

The hewn rough blocks thus obtained are next 
split into “setts” or other articles by blunt 
chisel-faced hammers. Those irregularly-shaped 
pieces of rock, unsuitable for conversion into the 
more valued “setts,” &c., are broken up by 
hand for “ macadam,” or are passed through the 
“ mill,” where, by machinery, a like result is 

tained 


The “mill” is fitted up with two of Blake’s 
patent breakers, in which the stone is crushed in 
passing through, and then sifted, by revolving 
screens, into macadam, chippings, and gravel, 
the two latter being largely used on carriage- 
drives, garden-walks, end footpaths; their dark 
red colour, due to ferric oxide, rendering them 
pleasing to the eye, and the sharp, angular edges 
of each piece allowing the whole to bind firmly 
together, forming a capital walk. 

Also considerable quantities of kerbs, mill- 
stones, and other articles of masonry are pre- 

upon these works. 

The Markfield and Bardon Hill Quarries are 
situated upon the Leicester and Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch road, and are distant, respectively, seven 
and ten miles from Leicester. 

The Markfield stone is a fine dark green 
syenite, with a good cleavage, and cuts readily. 
It has a somewhat higher specific weight than 
the Mount Sorrel granite, and a large percentage 
of hornblende renders it more slippery in paved 
works after the first roughness has worn off. 

This stone is cut up into paving setts and 
kerbs, and broken into macadam for roads, for 
which latter purpose its toughness and high 
resistance to crushing weights make it a very 
proper material. These quarries are worked by 
the Messrs. Ellis & Everard, who also own those 
at Bardon Hill. 

The Bardon Hill rock is a trap or greenstone, 
and having no cubical cleavage it cannot be 
readily cut into setts, kerbs, or similar articles, 
as in the other quarries : it is therefore entirely 
employed in macadamising, and the Messrs. 
Ellis & Everard have erected powerful machinery, 
consisting of toothed rollers and suitable riddles, 
for preparing this material. — 

The specific weight of this rock is about the 
same as Markfield ; bat it is not perhaps always 
considered quite so good a material as that 
syenite for roads. There is no doubt that this 


Bardon stone would prove a very valuable = 


article for paving, and wear well and not slip- 
pery ; but its splintery and non-cubical cleavage 
appears thus far to preclude its adoption. 

The quarries of Groby are also situated upon 
the Ashby road, and distant some five miles 
from Leicester. They are now being worked by 
a newly-formed company, styled the “Groby 
Granite Company, Limited.” This stone, like 
the Markfield, is a dark green syenite, which it 
much resembles, and has likewise a ready 
cleavage. 

The beautiful deep green tint of these rocks, 
frequently. mingled with crystals of pink fel- 
spar, ought to ensure their demand for polished 
work in architectural and monumental designs, 
if they could be obtained in large blocks, Bat 
from some cause they do not appear at present 
to have been called into requisition with this 
object ; probably they are expensive to work, 
from hardness; and owing to the presence of 


decomposed hornblende—the polished 

et @ pitted ee 
here are yet, however, man itions 3 

which thoes ‘qpeniion weld fom'e. pleasing 
contrast with the commoner and more sober 
shades of the red and grey granites. 
The Groby any have one of Blake's 
machines for macadam, and farther 

gs — setts and kerbs. 
lense syenitic greenstone uarried 
by Mr. Lowe, near Sheepshed, about he miles 
oe eee It is cut into. setts in the 
asual manner, broken by hand into macadam. 
Its much higher ific weight is a disadvantage 
S aeons with the other rocks before men. 


The granites that are described in this article 
being in very extensive and increasing demand 
for public works, a series of experiments have 
been made upon a sufficient number of samples 
to determine the specific weight of each. 

The results are annexed in a tabulated form, 
and will probably be found useful to members of 
the professions, and also to contractors, builders, 
and paviors. 

It only remains to add that the stones em. 
ployed in these trials were very carefally selected 
from the quarries as being fair and average 
specimens of their respective kinds, 


Results of Experivents. 


Taste I. shows the actual specific gravity of 
each sample, and mean specific gravity of all the 
samples of each quarry. This wili be found 
convenient for general purposes, and from it are 

















deduced the remaining tables :— 
| £2 as ae: 2 Rye 
als a8 | e@8 | wes) F2E8 
"2s ae ee es | “cscs 
|See| So? | S58 | SHS) ckoss 
ASo| =f  =38 Ase *tsas 
| 8 2 | as = | ge 3 
La |_ 8 | _§ 
| 2643 | 2°764 | 2-869 | 2-839 | 2-945 
| 9-683 | 2800 | 2-815 | 2835 | 2947 
2670 | 2774 | 2814 | 2838 | 2-945 
| 2650 | 2770 | 2841 | 2825 | 2-919 
2787 | 2800 | 3820 | 2-900 
| 2763 | 2801 | 2823 | 2946 
‘Average... 2°650 | 2775 | 2827 | 2831 | 2935 





TABLE II. shows the weight per cubic foot of 
each kind of stone, and will be handy in calca- 
lating the weight of masses of material, as in 











colamps, piers, and other solid structures :— 
z eS Os wee ae 
* =e 2 ao! 
de) of | .8{| 4a thf 
cof) gp | C8 | Sh SESE 
zs5 | we mes | mde wbsce 
so | £ ge 24 5 

a | S aS o 
16619 | 17346 | 17669 | 17604 | 18944 











Taste III. shows in cubic feet the bulk of each 
class of rock that is necessary for the weight of 
one ton :— 











Vlas war, 3. | stef 
abs | af ae | w38 | s84ee 
éed | s2 cee | cee | cages 
“2a5 | we wee | Bae Ase 
gS ° a | a 

a | é aS pgs 

ieericei lh ess dita since iia chemist | 
13.48 | 12°91 12°67. | 12°66 12°21 





Tase IV. shows a comparative statement of 
the quantities of each description of stone re- 
quired to pave with setts or coat with macadam ao 
ual area. Thus, assuming that setts 3 in. wide 
and 4 in. deep will cover 500 square yards of 
roadway, then the undermentioned quantities of 
the products of each quarry will be necessary. 


No. 1. Moant Sorrel... 100 0 
No. 2. Groby Syenite,.........sseseeeree 4. «7 «(1 
No, 3. Bardon Hill Greenstone ...... 10606«~EC iA 
No. 4. Markfield Syenite ............+« . 16 8 2 
No, 5, Charnwood or 

Bitie G i ik? 8 











The Diamonds of South Africa.—We are 


organ an 

diamond-fields; and they will take with them 
Mr. T. W. Tobin, secretary of the Polytechnic In- 
stitution. On Mr. Tobin's return, the public will, 
of course, have @ fall and particular account of 





small particles of a soft material — perhaps 


the locality and ita products, in the shape of ao 
ilastrated. lecture at the Polytechnic. 
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ARCHITECTS UNDER THE OFFICE OF 
WORKS. 


Tue following is a copy of thet Memorandam 
of the Terms of Appointment of Architects for 
Public Buildings,” which has been issued by the 
Office of Works. Mr. Street and Mr. Water- 
house are understood to have signed it; Professor 
Scott and Mr. EB. M. Barry, we are told, atill 
hesitate :— 

. The architect will by a given time and deliver 
wie commissioners at their office shetas plane, eleva- 
vations, and sections of the intended d having a 
strict regard to the proposed cost, so that in the event of 
the approval of the design a contract might be made with 
a responsible builder to execate the 
fixtures and fittings, warming, ventilating, g, boun- 
dary fences, | to 
render the fit for occupation for the intended 
purpose, excepting only furniture, for a sam not ex- 
ceeding the amount of the proposed maximum expen- 
diture. 

2 If the commissioners or Government should abandon 
the intention of erecting the proposed building, the archi- 
tect shall be entitled to a sum to be fixed beforehand, and 
Sa ee oe approved by the 

3. If andw etches t 
commissioners, with or without modifications, am | 
commissioners shall desire to proceed with the building, 
the architect shall, on or before a day to be named, pre- 
pare and deliver to the commissioners at their oftice 
working drawings and specifications of the works, in 
accordance with the approved sketches, for the of 
being submitted to the builders for tender, Saker by 
limited or open competition 

4. The drawings and specification to be so submitted 
are to be full and complete in every respect, so as to 
cuable So SEER belies he Sa 

with a ‘or erection 
pletion of the tative building. ond come 
tender shall 


6. If the amount of the most 
exceed the maximum amount of the proposed 
ture, the architect shall, as required by the commissivners, 
revise his plans and drawings so as to ing the expendi- 
ture on the buildings within the prescribed limit. 

6. The plans, and other docu- 
ments relating to the works, whether actually referred to 
in the contract or not, shall be the pro: of the com- 
missioners, and shall be deposited in the Office of Works ; 
and the architect shall, at his own expense, make all 
tracings and copies of plans, drawings, and other docu- 
— which may be necessary for the conduct of the 
WOTkKS. 

7. The architect shall convey the instructions of the 
onan to the builder; he shall superintend the 
works, and from time to time c the 
- ier : - si ertify amounts due to 

8. The architect shail also perform, or cause to be per- 
formed, all other services on or ordinarily ~ 
dered by an architect or his assistants, with reference to 
the works, to their final completion, but he will have the 
assistance of a clerk of the works, whose salary shall be 
paid ty the commissioners, 

9. The architect shall be at liberty to vary architectural 
details, provided such variations do not a Ao extra cost, 
but he shall not otherwise give any instructions to the 
builder st variance with the contract, and shall on no 
account incur any increased iture, without the‘ 
ssnction, in writing, of the se oer 

10, In case any additional or substituted works shall 
become necessary, during the execution of the contract 
works, the architect shall furnish the additional plans, 
drawings, and specifications at the earliest possible time 
after the necessity has first arisen, so as to afford sufli- 


execution of such additional or substituted works, with- 
= aan delay in the execution of the contract 
ll. The remuneration of the archi shall fixed 
—- pat oscar - jap _ me 
ae-third part of said sum shall be paid to the 
= immediately after the exeoution of the con- 
One other third part of the same sum shall be paid to 
the architect as soon as ot 
at pasts te 7 gaa of the contract sum 
e remai one-third part of the said sum shall 
be paid to the architect after the final payment to the 


12. If, after the working drawings complete 
execution of the entire work have been made, Fay Te 
missioners should fail to invite tenders or make @ contrac 


P 
to be paid a certain fixed sum, agreed on beforehand, 
and the plans, drowings, and spesiistoen chet tones 
the commissioners ; or, if the commissioners shall desire 
*) Proceed with @ part only of the works, the architect 
tion ment siti £0 & proportionate part of the remuners- 
tion mentioned in 11, for the works to be execu’ 
in this article i works 
sbando in respect of the to be 
3. Ex in alterations or additions, made 
with ihe Senne ee of the Pd we ra the 
architect shall not be entitled to any remuneration for hia, 
services beyond the sums hereinbefore stated. 
origins case of any additions or alterations to the 
of the commeinanaea’s oe architect shall be eunitiod to 


such increased remuneration as be in 
the absence of a gr on, or, in 
tion in pooradert hereinafter soothe alee 


15. In ease of the architect becoming incapacitated 
sinks be oe his representatives shail hand er to the 
: rs, or Whomsoever they may direct, all 
heeing® and papers relating to the works which may 
. dectuparaah at the time of his incapacity 
entitled to puch eit ae repregontatives shall only be 


of the said remuneration as be 
16, , agreed upon. 
the Any wig borate 


the | architects as unpleasant as possible, and to offer 





I, the undersi of hereby accept the 
appointment of architect to the prot building of 
» at _. 3 8ubject to the terms of the annexed 
yeaa with the following special provisione ; that 
a. The maximum amount proposed to be expended 
— “a > ~~ es the ro of £ se 
_ 6. ime for delivery of sketch- hs - 
tioned in Artile 1, shall be ener 
e. remuneration referred to in Article 
event therein stated shall be the sum of £ hone 
d. The day for the delivery of the working drawings, and 
, #8 mentioned in Article 3, shall be 
atulenin afta ddieanie 
C3) r approval o 8 and intenti 
to — with the building. — 
@. architect's remuneration réferred to i i 
IB wat gener er in Article 11 
‘ Fé Paige apaconorsel am wap ion referred to in Article 
in the event of the wo t bei i 
3 hy hyecrnagir rks not being proceeded with, 








ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND THE 
OFFICE OF WORKS. 


Siz,— At a time when Mr. Ayrton seems dis- 
posed to make the position of Government 


& public affront to the Institute, may I ask if it 
is true that, when tenders were delivered the 
other day for the new Home and Colonial Offices, 
all the builders tendering rejected as unfair the 
conditions sought to be imposed upon them by 
the Office of Works, and substituted an offer to 
undertake the work on the conditions uf contract 
lately put forth as model conditions by the same 
much-abused “ Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects ?” 

It would be interesting to know if the rejected 
conditions were drawn up by the same hand as 
the terms now to be imposed on architects, who, 
it may be found, have already proved to be more 
easy to conquer in detail than the builders. 

I do not suppose, in these days of beating 
down professional charges, that it can really be 
true that the wary surveyor to the Board has 
allowed such a payment of 6,000/., as was named, 
to be paid for quantities to the surveyors, though 
one of them is his own son. It is, however, re- 
markable that no denial of this statement has (as 
far as I know) yet appeared. Certainly, if such 
fees can be so earned, it is better to be a sur- 
veyor than an architect. Custos, 








THE MARGATE JETTY COMPETITION. 
WE have received two other letters precisely 


The third premiated design, by Mr. W. 
Lane Sear, is illustrated by seven drawings, 
worked out in very careful detail, showing 
every pier, pile, and brace in its construc- 
tion. It is also of an octagonal shape, and 
provides refreshment and reading rooms, seats 
for 800 people, and a promenade that would 
accommodate 3,500 persons at one time. He 
proposes to remove entirely the present timber 
head, and to bridge the space occupied thereby 
with an extension of the present iron structure. 
His drawings show three landing-stages very 
similar in construction to those suggested by Mr. 
Page, but his designis not on so ambitious a scale, 
although in it there is evidence of a large amount 
of painstaking; and the report by which it is 
accompanied has been considered to be the best 
of any of those sent in. The design marked 
“ Experience” (Mr. Cubitt, of Westminster), has 
deservedly attracted notice. He proposes to 
throw out a projection on either side of the pre- 
sent Jetty-head, and his design has thus some- 
what the appearance of a butterfly, the feet being 
the present Jetty-head, and the wings the proposed 
extension thereof. His plan presents a landing- 
place, 370 ft. long on the sea side, while upon 
the south side two floating stages or large 
pontoons would rise and fall with the tide, and 
thus accommodate themselves to every require- 
ment. All the premiated plans are based upon 
the octagon. All of them are to be carried on 
iron piles sunk deep into the solid chalk, and 
there is no doubt that any one of them would be 
a great improvement indeed on the present bald 
and insufficient accommodation which the Jetty 
now affords. The estimates are in all cases 
somewhat below the sum limited by the direc- 
tors (11,0001.), with the exception of that signed 
“ Experience,” which the author states would 
cost about 13,0001. 








PRUSSIAN ARMY SANITARY DEFECTS 
AT THE SEAT OF WAR. 


Tue warnings and advice of the Builder, given 
on the declaration of war, as to the need there 
would be for special care of sick and wounded, 
and as to modes by which such care might best 
be administered, do not seem to have been of 
much avail. The present condition of the 
Prussian armies in France is said, by some of 
the war correspondents, to be as bad as the 
worst state of the British army in the Crimea, 


similar in effect to the one we printed last week. }1854-55. Hunger-Typhus is named as prevailing 


No advantage could be expected from printing 
them. Keble’s Gazette gives some particulars o 
the designs :— 

The first premiated design, that of Mr. G. G. 
Page, shows an extension of the present jetty 
head northwards in the form of a regular 
octagon, each side of which will be 120 ft. long, 


at Metz; 20 per cent. of the men in the field 


¢|are said to besick. It is reported that there 


have been for some time in the Prussian armies 
not fewer than 2,000 burials per day. We 
are told that amputated men are sent away 
without necessary clothing, that sick are crowded 
for days on damp straw in fcotid atmospheres, 
and that amputated patients lie on the floors 





and seven sides of which will be available for 
the landing and embarkation of passengers. | 
The designer a central building, or | 
tower, in the Alhambra style, with restaurant | 
below, above which it ia proposed to form a 
stand for the promenade band, covered with a 
wrought-iron sounding-tower, and a look-out | 
house on the top. His scheme may be described 
as a concentric hexagonal, the promenade to 
intersect at the centre by four radial arms, or, 
as they are termed upon the plan, bridges, the 
angle-posts being open to the sea, and not 
covered with the deck, as shown in the other 
plans. This promenade will be 25 ft. wide and 
one-sixth of a mile in circumference. It is pro- 

that there shall be three landing-stages 
below, of 12 ft. wide, and eight kiosks at the 
angles, which will be occupied as shops for the 
sale of fancy goods of different kinds. Screens 
of plate glass and seats are proposed to be 
erected, somewhat after the style of the pier at 
Brighton ; and it is proposed to carry up a tower 
at each corner of the present Jetty-head, and 
make a floor above the same, to be used as a 
smoking-lounge, in case of need, and thus to 
create a large sheltered place for the use of 
visitors in case of sudden showers. Altogether 
the design has about it a considerable amount of 
originality of style: the drawings by which it is 
illustrated are executed in a masterly manner. 
The second premiated design, that of Mr. 
MacNab Soul, clerk to the Pier Company, is of 
the same form as that of Mr. Page, but con- 
siderably smaller, showing but a comparatively 
limited area of landing-stages. He also pro- 
poses an building in the centre, with 
raised band stand, and a verandah running 
round ; but otherwise his drawings do not enter 


amidst blood and impurities sufficient to destroy 
all chances of recovery. 

Scorbutus, dysentery, and fever rage so that 
for Prussia the sword of disease is the most 
deadly danger to her armies. Count Bismark 
declines, or makes impossible, an armistice, and 


| well he may, as at the present rate of loss the 


Prassian soldiers are so fast perishing of disease, 
that the twenty-five days’ delay proposed would 
mean, unless we are gravely misinformed, a loss 
of 50,000 soldiers. When will statesmen learn 
and practise the lessons sanitary acience teaches ? 





LIVERPOOL MASTER BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue annual dinner of this Association has 
been held at the Adelphi Hotel. It was attended 
by about eighty members and several invited 
guests. Mr. E. Hughes, president of the Associa- 
tion, occupied the chair. After the loyal and 
patriotic toasts, the chairman proposed “The 
Liverpool Master Builders’ Association.” — 

Mr. S. W. Holme, in responding, said that 
during the short career of the Association it had 
always been their happiness to point, on these 
annual occasions of festivity, to good work that 
had been done during the past year. The year 
1870 had not been an exception to thin. A 
settlement had been made with regard to the 
carpenters’ and joiners’ trade rules. The car- 
penters and joiners were by far the largest body 
of operatives in Liverpool, and the Association 
was to be congratulated that, after much con- 
sideration, it had introduced a code of rules 
which had proved satisfactory alike to the em- 








into any details. 
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witnessed the introduction of the hour system 
into a portion of the building trade in Liverpool. 
The slaters and plasterers had still to incorporate 
this system in their code of rules. The question 
of arbitration had been before the public within 
the last few weeks. Arbitration had been intro- 
duced into all their trade rules, and it would be 
adopted whenever occasion required; but a 
scheme was brought forward by the operatives 
in a novel and complicated manner, and, although 
the committee had given it carefal consideration, 
they had not yet seen their way to co-operate 
in it, 

In proposing “ The General Builders’ Associa- 
tion,” the chairman stated that it had emanci- 
pated the trade from many abuses. He asso- 
ciated the toast with the name of Mr. Johnson, 
of Manchester, who had his life threatened, his 
premises burnt down, and his property destroyed 
by trade unionists. Mr. Johnson compared the 
position of the trade now with that of two 
years ago, to show what the General Builders’ 
Association had done. Bad as Liverpool was 
two years since, Manchester was worse, in re- 
gard to the tyranny of the trade societies. In 
Manchester they were not allowed to make bricks 
by machinery, and if they were made nobody 
would set them. He employed 120 bricklayers 
four years, and was aliowed one apprentice. 
Although he had had his life threatened, and his 
property destroyed, even if he were single-handed 
he would put down the Brickmakers’ Union, and 
make a million of bricks a week until the Union 
came to terms. His house was still guarded by 
a policeman every night, and that was how he 
lived, in a state of siege. In conclusion, he ad- 
vocated an equalisation of the summer and 
winter wages. Several other toasts of a com- 
plimentary nature were heartily responded to. 








KENSINGTON IMPROVEMENTS. 
Great changes have been made in Kensington 


cotta. In some parts of England there were 
erected beautiful houses of terra-cotta, and 
there was one at Sutton-place, Guildford. There 
were no stones in these buildings; they were 
composed of baked earth, the Italian words 
terra-cotta simply meaning baked earth. These 


houses were built in 1521, and yet the ornamenta- | model, geome 
tion was as sharp and perfect pow as on the day | * or), 


when they were built. This was a subject of 
considerable importance, because in some counties 
stone was scarce. There was no building stone 
to be had in Berkshire, and if they possessed the 
art of building in terra-cotte, beautiful houses 
might be erected. He was only sorry that his 
own residence at Aldermaston had not been built 
in terra-cotta. 

The Oxford School of Science and Art.—A 
crowded public meeting has been held in the 
townhall, for the purpose of witnessing the dis- 
tribution of prizes to the successful students in 
this school. A collection of the drawings and 
paintings of the students and others had been on 
view ia the hall. The visitors were numerous 
on each day. The public distribation of prizes 
was announced for eight o’clock, when the hall 
was filled, and many were unable to gain admis- 
sion. Mr. W. Vernon Harcourt, M.P., occupied 
the chair, and distributed the prizes, and the 
hon. gentleman was accompanied on the plat- 
form by the Very Rev. the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Mayor of Oxford, and other gentlemen. In 
alluding to the progress of the school, the chair- 
man explained that the nation gave a certain 
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a pe vos 7" 
w are now given to preliminary F 
passing them before entering the School of Art. treet 
this difficulty, the committee have thought it expedient to 
Faives for examination at the Schoo! of Art nee ee 
to compete for its local prizes.” Noallowes 
The Burslem School of Science and Art.—A 
preliminary meeting in connexion with the 
science classes of this school has been held at 
the Wedgwood Institute. There was a good 
attendance, and an able address was delivered 
by Mr. A. L. Sparkes, the newly-appointed 
master. Mr. Sparkes said he was glad to meet 
so large & number of students at this preliminary 
meeting. He was especially pleased to see some 
working men among those present, and he be. 
lieved sincerely that the necessity for a know. 
ledge of science was ing every day more 
and more apparent to the working classes, T 
began now to feel that the fate of our English 
manufactures, and especially that of the pottery 
manufacture, depended upon the application of 
scientific principles in its production. It was 





chiefly this that made English pottery superior 


number of prizes to be competed for by the to that produced in other countries ; and uaoless 


whole of England, and the results of that com- 
petition were the drawings which now for the 
first time were exhibited in the townhall. Among 


we kept up our superiority in this respect we 
must expect that in a few years our neighbours 


| would supersede us. He hoped that many more 


those prizes there were eight gold and twenty. working men would come forward to join these 


two silver medals, and of the latter Oxford had 
gained one. There were fifty-seven bronze 
medals, and one had come to Oxford ; there were 
eighty-seven book prizes, of which this city had 
secured two. Altogether there were 104 of 
these schools in the country, out of which only 





in the neighbourhood of the parish church. It | thirty-nine obtained the 101. prizes, and of these 
seems to us, however, regrettable that the main Oxford was one. The Government grant was 
road was not made wider while the authorities gradually increasing; the namber of students 
were about it. Opposite the vestry-hall it is here was 192, and there were only ‘seven 
certainly too narrow. It suggests the old com-/ schools in England that had a greater num- 
plaint of spoiling the ship for a ha’porth of tar. |ber. The total number of students in the 
Some good houses have been erected on the new day schools was 301, and there were only four- 
line of road,’and our remark, we fear, can have | teen schools in England that had more. They 
no practical effect in this immediate case. Still, would therefore think that, considering its popu- 
it may lead to consideration in others, and sonot lation, and the conditions, Oxford might feel 
be without value. All the new thoroughfares in | proud of its position, and hope that it would 
the metropolis and ite neighbourhood should be improve in the fature. Professor Smith spoke of 
kept as wide as possible, within the limit of | the success of the science side of the school. The 
say 100 ft. | number of pupils, he said, was seventy-six, and 
| the prizes gained by them had been most satis- 


factory. That argued well for the pains which 
SCHOOLS OF ABT AND OF SCIENCE. ‘the pupils had taken, as well as for the skill of 


The Reading School of Art.—The annual dis- | the several teachers. 


tribution of prizes to the successfal pupils of this! The Belfast School rt.—Thi i 
school took place in the town-hall. The chair | has ani oe poker Pig gs teen 








was occupied by the president, Mr. Higford Barr, 
of Aldermaston Court. A large audience assem- 
bled, and the pupils of the school occupied the 
front seats. Some of the drawings of the pupils, 
and of the master (Mr. Havell), were exhibited 
in the council-chamber. The prizes awarded in 
the evening were also exhibited. The chairman 
was supported by Mr. H. Cole, C.B., who distri- 
buted the prizes and addressed the meeting. 


The report of the committee expressed pleasu 
recording that the various deus tae sell eros Be 
in their usual efficiency, The number of pupils attending 
the art school has been eighty-seven. Of these seventy- 
five presented themselves for examination in March last, 
in the second grade. Forty-three were successful, and 
received certificates of merit. Thirteen were awarded 
prizes by the Department. Works for the third os 
oe Lema to — ae ae students. 

“seven were accepted, as s ng t ils had 
been satisfactorily taught. Five sesohved _— The 
committee have formed science ia geometry. 
machine construction and drawing, and building construc. 
tion. In the first of these, three were examined, but did 
not pass; in the second, four were examined and two 
passed ; in the third, four were examined, two passed, and 
one gained a prize. With a view to the further develop- 
ment of the science classes, the committee have deter- 
mined to increase the number of members, and at a 
meeting held on the 20th inst. it was resolved that to the 
subjects previously taught, inorganic ebemistry, animal 

ey eae theoretical applied 

The Chairman said that he should have tak 

J J en 
the chair with the greater satisfaction that 
evening if the report had led them to believe 
that the number of pupils attending the school 
of art had increased. He was sorry there had 
been a falling off in the numbers, and he hoped 
that the loss would be made up during the 
ensuing year. In introducing Mr. Cole, the 

r said this gentleman had been endea- 
vouring to revive the art of building in terra. 





menced the business of the firat session, under 
circumstances which augur well for its future 
success. The school is situated in College-square 
North, and is likely to give a great impetus to 
art education in Belfast, where hitherto it has 
been too much neglected. The pupils enrolled 
during the day were as follow :—Ladies’ class, 
11; gentlemeu’s class, 5; schoolgirls’ class, 30; 
schoolboys’ class, 20; workmen’s (evening) class, 
79. Ia the evening, the head-master (Mr. Lind- 
say) delivered his inangural lecture to the work- 
men’s class in the male lecture-room, the walls 
of which were decorated with drawings illus- 
trating the various stages of art education im- 
parted in Government Schools. There was a 
large attendance of the members, and also some 
gentlemen interested in the project. Mr. W. 
Girdwood presided. 

The Coventry School of Art.—The annual 
meeting of this school has been held in St. Mary’s 
Hall, under the presidency of Lord Leigh. 


Among those present were the Mayor, several | °¥® 


aldermen and councillors. The audience was a 
large one, and included many of the leading 


classes, for it was principally for their benefit 
that the committee had invited him to come to 
the Potteries. Mr. Sparkes then proceeded to 
give some learned and valuable hints as to the 
best methods of studying science. 








BOYS’ SCHOOL FOR THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION OF THE PATRIOTIC FUND. 


COMPETITION, 


It having been determined by the members of 
this Commission to erect a building upon their 
land at Wandsworth, for the accommodation of 
200 boys, in lieu of the present temporary erec- 
tions, designs were invited from the following 
architects, viz..—Messrs. Blomfield, Dawson, 
Giles & Biven, Saxon Snell, and Tasker. 

The design submitted by Mr. Snell has been 
accepted, and he has accordingly received 
instractions to prepare the necessary working 
drawings and estimates for the erection of the 
building, which is calculated by him to cost 
15,0001., exclusive of engineering work, drainage, 
and fittings. 








THE AGED PILGRIMS’ ASYLUM. 


Tue building of which we here give an illus- 
tration is being erected on a site adjoining the 
New Islington Workhouse, at Hornsey-rise, by 
the Aged Pilgrims’ Friend Society, and is for an 
extension of operations now carried on at the 
society’s present Asylam at Camberwell. It is 
intended for the reception of aged and com- 
paratively destitute members of Christian 
churches of all denominations. ‘ 

The nature of the site, it being on the side of 
a hill, suggested the terraces, which materially 
aid in giving whatever effect the building may 
have. 

The new asylam provides acoommodation fur 
eighty pensioners, and has besides a chapel, 
reached by covered ways, warden’s and matron § 
apartments, committee and other official rooms. 

The design combines the corridor and cottage 


families of the city and neighbourhood. The ridors. 


hon. secretary, Alderman Galson, read the report, 
the first part of which was as follows :— 


“The committee of the school of art have again to 
report that they consider the position of the school to be 
very satisfactory. 

In ths national competition four medals and two Queen’s 
prizes, the same number as last year, have been obtained, 
with this difference, however, that last year we had a 
silver medal. 

Five book prizes have been awarded in the third 
section, and eighteen works were selected for national 
competition, Of these four obtained bronze medals, and 








* In of our impression the Institution is scci- 
deutelistanemetnets under the view, as being in Hampstead, 





two Queen's prizes, Six free stu . 
ber as last year) were prtepeen = y by the p ciben ena 


instead of Hornsey-rise. 
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THE AGED PILGRIMS’ HOME, HAMPSTEAD.——Mzk. F BorewamM, ARCHITECT. 
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THE QUEEN’S THEATRE, MANCHESTER. 


On the site of a building in Bridge-street, 
Manchester, long known as the Amphitheatre, a 
new theatre has been built ander the superin- 
tendence of Mr. .. Salomons, architect, capable 
of accommodating a large number of persons. 
There are three entrances, all from Bridge- 
street,—one being to the dress tier, another to 
the pit, and the other to the gallery. Access to 
the pit is obtained through an entrance, 20 ft. 
wide, in which there are two doorways. Both 
doors will be thrown open as the means of exit ; 
only one, however, is intended as an entrance to 
this department of the theatre. The pit will 
accommodate about 1,300 persons, it is stated. 
We hope it is better adapted for seeing than 
the pit in some of our new London theatres is. 
The pit audience, excepting those who desire to 
stand in the promenade, will be seated on 
benches. The dress tiers are placed next above 
the pit, and will be farnished with chairs for 
the use of 250 visitors; and in the promenade 
at the back there is standing room for 150 more, 
—a questionable arrangement. A staircase, 
6 ft. wide, gives access to a gallery, capable of 
accommodating about 800 persons. 

Viewed from the stage, the sides gradually 
slope inwards towards the stage, and branch off 
from a considerable breadth of front seats. The 
tiers and gallery are fronted by ornamental scroll- 
work, gilt and coloured, and upon crimson satin 
ground. The proscenium is 30 ft. square. The 
stage is 42 ft. deep from the footlights to the 
wall, and 75 ft. wide. The theatrical appliances 
will be best observed when the theatre has been 
got into working order. Messrs. Neill & Sons 
are the contractors for the building, and the 
decorations have been carried out by Messrs. 
Edmundson & Pollitt. 








THE CHAIRMANSHIP OF THE 
METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


Tue Metropolitan Board have now discussed 
the question of appointing a chairman, and have 
ultimately resolved to elect one for twelve 
months only. An amendment, for the election 
for an indefinite period, was lost by a majority of 
21to17. One for the election for three years 
was lost by a majority of 20 to 4. The motion 
for the election for one year only was then put 
and agreed to in the form of an amendment thus 
worded :— 

**That, in view of all the circumstances, it is not de- 
sirable at the present time that the permanent appoint- 
ment of chairman should be made, and that the chair- 
man of the Board be elected for one year only.’’ 


It was arranged that the election should take 
place on Friday, the 18th inst.; that the same 
mode of election should be followed as on the 
former occasion ; that the candidates should not 
be confined to the members of the Board; and 
that a candidate might be proposed and seconded 
on the day of election. 








OPERA AND “GAFFS.” G 


Sir,—Your last article on this subject seems 
to raise a question as to the principles on which 
music should be employed in heightening and 
giving point to dramatic performance, which is 
of some importance. The tone of the article 
seems rather to imply a certain disparagement 
of opera, intellectually, as a style of performance 
in which the music overrides the meaning, and 
where it ia of less consequence what is sung than 
how it is sung. That this is practically so in a 
large number of popular operas, and that the 
majority of opera audiences, so far as they can be 
said to consider the subject at all, look at it in 
this way, is probably true enough ; but there is 
no necessity in the nature of things that it 
should be so. The distinction between drama 
and opera must be kept in mind. The former is 
a display of the working of haman intellects, 
under the inflaence of various passions, and ex- 
hibiting the result in words and actions; the 
latter is rather the embodiment and illustration, 
through the medium of music, of the passions 
themselves, by which human beings, placed in 
certain situations, may be supposed to be pos- 
sessed. The situations being broadly sketched 
out, the music develops the feelings of those 
who form of them; whereas in drama a 
great part of the interest consists in the gradual 
evolving of the situations and chararters as the 
play goes on. In short, drama appeals more to 
the intellect ; opera more to the feelings, by the 
aid of resources of sound which are denied to the 





dramatist. The two arts must therefure be 
judged from different points of view; and the 
involved turns of thought and reflection, or the 
elaborations of repartee, which form a main part 
of what is called “ legitimate drama,” would be 
an impertinence in opera, as interfering with 
the real object of the latter, viz., the expression 
of feeling through the medium of music. The 
same thing may be remarked in regard to song- 
writing generally: verse of an elaborated or 
philosophic nature is not suitable for setting to 
music; what the musician wants is a broad idea 
given him in simple though dignified language, 
which he can lay hold of and express through 
his own medium. 

To say this, is not to make opera an inferior 
art, but only a different art from drama. It is 
as necessary to understand the plot and situation 
of @ good opera, in order thoroughly to enter 
into it, as of a drama; but the same minuteness 
and elaboration of language is not necessary, 
becanse the object is totally different. With 
regard to the use of the orchestra alluded to in 
your article as marking the entrance of a cha- 
racter, it may be worth remarking that some- 
thing very like this has been done in opera by 


will be largely used. The contract is taken for 
4,3001. by Mr. Cowland, of Notting-hill (exola- 
sive of upper part of tower and fittings), and the 
architects are Messrs. Edmeston, of Crown- 
court, Old Broad-street, City. The plot of land, 
130 ft. by 60 ft.,and a plot for the vicarage are 
the gift of Messrs. Blake and Parsons, tho 
freebolders. 








ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


Siz,—Although this exhibition has ceased to 
exist as a separate institution, there seems to be 
no good reason why it should entirely fall to the 
ground. I would suggest that the committee of 
the Architectural Museum should now take the 
matter up, and admit architectural drawings of 
new buildingseither in course of erection or about 
to be commenced. There is no need to attempt 
to make a picture gallery of it, which appears to 
have been one of the mistakes of the late exhibi- 
tion; that can be left to the Academy, where 
only fine drawings are admissible. What should 
be aimed at in a true architectural exhibition is 
the obtaining complete sets of working drawings, 
with details of ornamental and structural parts 





Weber, who labels the false-tongued female 
intriguer in his “ Euryanthe,” with a peculiar 
serpentine phrase for the violins, which con- | 
stantly heralds her entry. The idea of descrip- | 
tive music accompanying a spoken scene was 
aleo tried by Mendelssohn in his “ Athalie,” and | 
has proved, in my opinion, a signal failure; the 
natural speaking tone of the human voice never 
blending at all with the instramental accompa- 
niment. The parts of the cantata where this 
occurs are always endured with a kind of exem- 
plary fortitade by the audience, and in a recent 
performance of the work by a provincial musical 
society, the “recitations” were omitted alto- 
gether, to the relief, it is believed, of every one 
present. H. H. 8. 








SALE OF LAND, BRIGHTON. 


Tue surplus of the land which the corporation 
of Brighton purchased for widening North-road, 
and a portion of that which they have acquired 
for improving Pimlico, by opening a street at 
that point running from Church-str eet to North- 
road, has been sold. 

Lot 1 consisted of a corner plot of freehold 
building land, adjoining on the west the business 
premises of Mr. Balcombe, grocer, having front- 
age to North-road of 17 ft. 8 in., and to Pimlico 
of 43 ft., and brought 2151. 

Lot 2 was a plot of freehold building land 
adjoining Lot 1 on the south, with a frontage to 
Pimlico of 16 ft. 5 in., having a mean depth of 
34 ft. 8 in., 1051. 

Lot 3, adjoining the last on the south side, 
having a frontage into Pimlico of 15 ft. 7 in., 
and a mean depth of 35 ft. 5 in., 951. 

Lot 5 was a corner plot of freehold building 
land, having a frontage to North-road of 17 ft., 


and to Pimlico (the opposite corner of Pimlico | 


to Lot 1) of 55 ft. 6 in., 3251. 

Lot_6 was a plot adjoining the last lot on the 
west, having a frontage to North-road of 16 ft. 
6 in. This lot was purchased for 2301. 

Lot 8, adjoining the last three lots on the 
west, but having a frontage of 17 ft. in North- 
road, and of 49 ft. 2 in. in Bread-street, being 
a corner plot, realised 251. more, namely, 2551. 








NEW CHURCH, NOTTING.HILL. 
ST, MICHAEL AND ALL SAINTS, 


Tue increase of houses at Notting-hill is some- 
thing to marvel at, especially in that part which 
adjoins the Metropolitan Railway Station, and 
is known as Ladbrooke Grove-road. Last week 
the foundation-stone of a new church was laid 
here, named after St. Michael and All Saints. 
As regards the style of the building, the archi- 
tects have adopted the Romanesque of the 
Rhine, as far as that style can be applied toa 
brick church without aisles. The plan consists 
of a nave, 99 ft. long, exclusive of chancel and 
western apse, by 43 ft. wide, roofed in one span, 
with an eastern, western, and southern apse, 
leaving a northern apse to be added when the 
ground can be obtained for the purpose. An 
endeavour is also being made to obtain an exten- 
sion of the chancel, which, without doubt, will be 
required eventually. 

‘he material is brick, with Forest of Dean 
and Red Mansfield stone introduced, and terra 


on an enlarged scale. These would be far more 
instructive and useful to students, as well as to 
fall-grown architects, who would all learn some- 
thing from the works of each other. 

As very little expense need be incurred in 
carrying out this suggestion, I hope the com- 
mittee of the Museum in Westminster will take 
it into consideration. E. W. T. 








NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL STUDENTS’ 
SOCIETY. 


THE second winter session of this society was 
conimenced on the Ist inst., by an exhibicion of 
sketches, drawings, and photographs of archi- 
tectural and kindred subjects. The meeting was 
held in the ante-room of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. One 
of the rales of the Northern Architectural 
Students’ Society requires each of the members 
to contribute an original sketch once a year at 
least, and the most interesting feature of the 
opening exhibition was the series of drawings 
executed by the members in compliance with 
this regulation. The series included perspective 
views or measured drawings of various buildings. 
The exhibition was of an interesting nature, 
and angurs well for the coming session of the 
society. 





DEATH OF AN ARCHITECT FROM 
OVERWORK. 


On the 3rd inst., Mr. Bedford, the coroner, 
held an inquest at St. Martin’s Vestry-hall, 
Charing-cross, touching the death of James 
Adolphus Carter, aged thirty-three years, an 
architect, who was found dead at his residence, 
20, John-street, Adelphi, on Wednesday, the 20d 
‘inst. It appeared from the evidence that de- 
| ceased was a very studious, hardworking person, 
‘and on Wednesday morning, upon his servant 
going to his room, she discovered him lying on 
his back on the floor quite dead. He had a pen 
| in his hand, and upon a desk lay some drawings 
| which he had evidently been executing jast 
before he died. He was in the habit of remain- 
ing up all night to work. Dr. Watkin, of King 
William-street, Strand, said that deceased must 
have died instantaneously from apoplexy, pro- 
duced by the excessive amount of work which 
he accomplished. The jary returned a verdict 
of “ Death from natural causes.” 











THE PAINTINGS IN THE TUILERIES. 


Iris not generally known that when the danger 
of the pictures in the Tuileries from the impend- 
ing bombardment of Paris became apparent, Mr. 
Edwin Chadwick, with the concurrence of some 
members of the Council of the Society, wrote a 
letter to M. Michel Chevalier, suggesting that 
the pictures might be sent over to this country 
for security, and publicly exhibited for the 
benefit of the French sick and wounded. It was 
mentioned that her Majesty had allowed her 
paintings and objects of art to be lent for exhibi- 
tions for public purposes, and that such an exhi- 
bition of the paintings of France (of which the 
Society of Arts would undertake the responst- 
bility) might not be deemed inappropriate, even 
under ordinary circumstances. An answer has 





cotta, red and buff, for the cornices and arcades, 
Pether’s patent moulded and ornamental bricks 


only been recently received from M. Michel 
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Chevalier, in which he states that he had sub- 
mitted the suggestion to the authorities who had 
charge of the Musée, but that they had already 
taken their measures. They charged him, how- 
ever, to convey to the Council of the Society of 
Arts, and to Mr. Chadwick, their deep acknow- 
ledgmenta for the suggestion. 











COUNTRY PATHS. 


Siz,—In a letter to the Builder, Mr. G. RB. 
Jease recommends that our public footpaths and 
byways should be clearly indicated in the 
Ordnance maps, with the view of securing the 
right of way. This would, no doubt, conduce 
very much to the end proposed; but can any 
one suggest a means for preserving their “ plea- 
santness?” The landholders now, where they 
do not attempt to stop our thoroughfares alto- 
gether, have an unfortunate habit of replacing 





the mossy banks and flowing hedges of green | 
country lanes with dead stone walls, some 7 ft. | 
high or more, on either side. Any one may see, 
to advantage the effect produced throughout the | 
Undercliff by this kind of improvement ; indeed, | 
such is the rage for innovation that one almost | 
fears even to look at any morsel of natural | 
beauty left in that once lovely district, lest you 
should draw attention to the spot, and thereby | 
insure its destruction. VECTIS. 











HONOUR TO KING ALFRED. 


Srx,—Last October the 28th was the 970th anniversary 
of King Alfred’s death. According to Asser, this worth 
and illustrious Saxon prince breathed his last on the 28t 
of October, the week preceding Allballows Mass day, at 
Wilton, the place of his first interment, according to the 
“ i ” vol. xiv., page 119, and was 
buried in the Sazon nunnery in that town, upon the site 
of his own palace, in the year 900. Here he lay two 
ra and was then removed to Winchester Cathedral ; 

lay there but one year; then in the year 903 Arch- 
bishop Regmund took up his body once more, and, 
laying it in a royal porphyry monument, bore it to the 
new in the same cathedral! close, built by King | 
Edward the Eider, his son, who paid a golden Marcus | 
for every foot of land upon whieh it stood, where it | 
remained for a period of 209 years. This brings us to | 
the year 1112, when, according to ** Ashburton’s History of 
England,” the new minster was taken down and re-erected | 
just outside the city wails of Winchester, at a spot of | 
ground then called Hyde Abbey, because the Beauclerk | 
gave the monks, of whom there were twenty-four ap- | 
pointed to sing, a whole hyde of land in a pleasant meadow 
surrounded by rows of willows, andalsc by four clearrunning 
streams of water. The Norman king gave them ample re- 
venues and liberal charters for their good government and 
rich grants of jand in the county of Hants, for their own 
maintenance. So the Abbey of Hyde being finished in the 
short ¢ of two years, and decorated with increased 
magnificence and b ing splendonr, and by a splendid | 
jewelled cross which Canute gave to the new minster, to be | 
placed before the high altar, valued by Dugdale at no less 





than 4,864. 18s. 4d., in order to show his, reepect for the | seeing that the bricks were made, as stated, on the de- | 


mon _in which the good Saxon king was to be last 
buried, Henry I., with his queen and ‘courtiers, | 
assisted by Bishop Gifford, of Winchester, and ali his 
clergy in white, carrying crucifixes and palm branches in | 
their hands, went in a grand procession to take up| 
the bodies of King Alfred, his queen, Alswitha, and. 
two sons (Edward the Eider, also their youngest son), | 
and la them in new coffias of lead, wood, and stone, 
_them from the cathedral close, the walls of | 
the new minster being all levelied now, to Hyde meadow, | 
where in the year 1112 1 lowered them into royal | 
vaults prepared for them in the Abbey choir, before the 
high altar, and here in this latter Abbey Church they re- 
posed for no less than 686 years in 
1798, @ Mr. Page rifled the tombs of all valuables, | 
ese royal ekeletons in the buttom of the vault, | 
of 6 ft., cofficless and dishonoured, selling the | 
the coffins; and here just where Mr. Page 
were found by Mr. John Mellor in| 
of the royal sceptre in the vault, also | 
the royal cape. The bones of this good ' 
are now lying with those of his pious queen 
two sons, in a little brick vault, in St. Bartholomew's 
yard, Hyde-street, Winchester, where the late | 
placed them after they were found. Mr. M 


. But in the 
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vicar 
bas. 
national monument may not be raised to this 
king’s memory, for these are certainly the bones of | 
and no other, Will any one help him ? 
AnyTiIQuarr. 








SURVEYOR’S CHARGE, KENSINGTON 
WORKHOUSE INFIRMARY. 


— ing to a letter in the Builder eaded 
above (p. 871, ante), in justice to ourselves as A eet om 
cpostaies by the guess jaus, to prepare the quantities for 

» We trust you will allow us to contradict the rumour 
your correspondent alludes to, if it does not, at any rate, 
im its exaggerated state, emanste from his own fertile 


Ist. It is not true the guardians will direct] 
os like the sum named Ses sergesten the 


2nd. It ie untrue that any charge for preparing the 
entities, or for any expense connected in 
ncluded in the bille of quantities at all. — 
8 are made direct to the guardians, and 
the builders made thet own arrangements fur the payment 
_ After we were nominated by the 
informed by the architect that the bui 
# firm of surveyors to meet us, 


ardians, we were 
ders had appointed 
on their behalf. 


what they 


| seems, sett! 
| day of July 


| witnesses on both sides, an 


come to London in order to take steps and see if some | clam 








We had, and have, no interest, directly or indirectly, 


in their appointment. 

Whatever their charge 
less than one per cent, on the gross contract 
no hesitation in saying that it has been more 

for to the ratepayers by the increased - 
tion among the builders, this being one of the closest 
competed for works, for its size, reported in — et 
the three lowest tenders varying less than ine 
of over 33,000/., all of them from well-known men, who 
have carried out satisfactorily similar large contracts. 

We cannot help thinking that —_ correspondent 
should have ascertained the facts, which, as a ratepayer, 
he could readily have done, before making such 
warrantable innuendo against us. 

Gzorer Lanspown & Pozar. 

P.S.—Your impression of October 8th, B. 804, shows 
the general feeling of builders as to the 
appointing two surveyors in these cases. 


*.* Tie writer of the letter, signed ‘ Ratepayer,” to 


whom the above has been submitted, declines to accept it 
as an answer to the “rumour” he referred to. He con- 


be, and we are assured that it is 
we have 
com- 


siders it certain that whether the charge for quan- 


tities appeared in the bills or not, the parish, of course, 
will pay it in ones! or another, and it is this m ing 
that he objects to. He asks why the builders’ surveyors 
have not enlightened the public on the subject by stating 
are to receive, and whether they did or did not 
tell competitors, tome if not all, that they were to add such 
and such a sum to their tenders for the surveyors charges. 
The whole system of estimate-making and tender-giving 
requires overhauling. 








FROM BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE TO THE 
PROBATE OFFICE. 


Si1r,—Here is a wilderness, or worse! The con- 
tract for this work, a work which might have been knocked 
off in a fortnight, or three weeks at the outside, was, it 

in the month of last June ; for on the Ist 
we find that the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
on receiving from their Works and General Purposes 


| Committee a report, recommending “‘ That the portion of 


the footways aud carriage-ways of Queen Victoria-street, 
between Chatham-place and the Probate Office, a distance 
of about 300 yards, be st once formed, at an estimated 
cost of about 3,300/., and that the works be executed by 
Mr. Webster, under the schedule of prices attached to 
the Tbames Embankment Contract No. 3,” (which he was 
executing), at once agreed to the recommendation. Now, 
this is four months ago. Whose the fault of the delay is 
I know not, but ap wey Sey the Metropolitan District 
Railway's ; for their line 

the street in question, except under the eastern half of 
it, and this was sufficiently finished by the Company 
before. JASPER. 





BRICKMAKING. 


At the Norfolk County Court the case William Culley, 
brickmaker, v. Robert Burton, gentleman, North Wal- 
sham, has been tried. This was an action to recover 
272. 16s, 9d. for making four clamps of bricks on the pre- 
mises of the defendant, who paid as much into Court as 
left 1. 1s. 6d. in dispute. Tne hearing oceupied a pro- 
digious length of time, partly from the number of 
from other causes; but the 





facts were simple, and the points of int very 

The first clamp haviog been mostly used, the Deputy- 
Judge said it was not open for the defendant to disput 
their quality ; the second clamp was not found fault with ; 
the third clamp was “shaky ;” while the fourth clamp had 
not been delivered, although what that means would seem 
a little difficult to be understood by the uninitiated, 





fendant’s own premises. On behalf of the plaintiff, 
several witnesses (one of them Mr. James Applegate, 
brickburner, at Blickling, to the Dowager Marchioness of 
Lothian), spoke to the bricks made b 


an agreement to the contrary, it was the invariable custom 
for the person ordering the bricks, and not the brickmaker, 


esirability of 


3 not run under the part of 





I . Caliey as being 
a very fair sample of clamp bricks ; while, unless there was | 
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“THE CAPTAIN.” 
Surremesr 71TH. 


Tur low sun shrinks before the sight, 
For sorrow cometh on the sea ; 

A shadow denser than the night,— 
Waves quiver at the agony. 


i om be sone Gute wind, 
ose fitful gusts are in d ; 
As if the very i “i — 

This night its should be unbound, 
The deep-breathed sighs of drowni 
sha eehe in the ocean roar, saa 

i heart-lifted ers,—and the 

A dlence sadder than bere! 
The watch is set; and now they say, 

“ By morn to-morrow we shail tell 
How turret-ships the storm can stay,— 

The Captain ‘s safe to do it well!” 


Ah me! the midnight hour has flown, 
While fiercer grows the angry blast ; 

The one ship reels, bends, is o’erthrown, 
And wild waves o’er its grave have pass'd, 


Oh! gallant hearts that cross those seas, 

Breathe ye for them this earnest prayer,— 
rest their souls in His deep peace, 

Who that night sank for ever there! 


And if as swift a doom should whelm,— 

As short a call for us should sound,— 
Brave men like them, at watch and helm, 

May every one of us be found!” <% % 


“ae 








THE CHANCEL GATES IN ST. MARY'S 
CHURCH, TAUNTON. 


Jupewent has been given by the Rev. Dr. 
Wallis on this question in the Consistorial Court 
at Wells, and is as follows :—“ The application 
in this case is for a faculty to erect and set up, 
between the chancel and nave of the parish 
church of Saint Mary Magdalene, in Taunton, 
two gates framed of iron and ornamented with 
brass, between the north and south portions of 
the chancel screen. The objections alleged 
seem to resolve themselves into this—that such 
gates are intended to effect an exclusion, either 


‘actual or ‘symbolical, of the laity from the 


to deliver them at hisown expense. Forthe defendant there | chancel—an exclusion which, of course, could 


were also several witnesses of intelligence and res 


ta- 
bility, some of whom spoke to the bricks made by the plaintiff 


not being sufficiently good in quality; and on the same. 


side, Mr. Robinson Cornish, a builder in a large way of 
business, said that if he ordered 100,000 bricks to he made, 
he would expect 100,000 bricks that were fit for use, and 
that he con-idsred he would have a right of set-off against 
the maker for any that were not capable of being used, 
although he admitted that in an ordinary pie BS 
was no part of a brickbarner’s duty. The Deputy-Judge 
said he was satisfied that in the original contract there 
was no agreement by the plaintiff to deiver, but that it 
formed part of @ subsequent contract, and which was 
shown by the fact that he had made a charge for unloading 
the first three clamps. As, therefore, he had not delivered 
the fourth clamp, and the defeodant was entitled to make 
a deduction for the unused bricks of the first and third 
ps, his judgment would be for the defendant, with 
it 


good | costs,—a decision which seemed to cause the 


surprise amongst the audience, who had assem in 
large numbers to hear the case. The ty-Judge, 

the defendant, said that as the tiff must 
be involved in considerable expense, he hoped that he 


_— deal as fairly = he ss him io to the 
ourth clamp, and w him for the good bricks, that. 
when counting, were found in it,—Mr. Barton assured 


the Deputy-Judge that he would do anything and every- 
thing that was reasonable in the clocugmannens, si 








A CHEAP SCHOOL AND RESIDENCE. 


Tue Vicar of Wysall, Nottingham, writes a 


letter to the Saffragan Bishop of Nottingham 
thus describing a little school and little residence 


which have been built ite the church 
there :— = 


“ The school contains accommodation for fifty children, 
being 25 ft. 3 in. long and 16 ft. wide inside. The walls 
are 11 ft. high. There are four windows 5 ft, high by 4 ft. 
wide. The poveh and chimney, from their workmanship, 
may fairly considered ornamental. The residence, 
which is attached to the school, contains two lower rooms, 
front room and kitchen. The front room is 12 ft. 6 in, by 


| not be } 





The Court considers 
that it will be obviating this objection, and at the 
same time effecting the legitimate purpose of the 
lication, by decreeing, as it now does, that 
the gates be erected as an architectural orna- 
ment on condition only that no bolt, bar, lock, or 
other fastening shall be attached to them, by 
which to fasten them, to the exclusion of any 
at any time, if cloged; and that during 

the time of Divine service they shall always be 
kept open.” 


METROPOLITAN MUNICIPAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


egally justified. 








ment of themetropolis could not be dealt with next 
session, but it was hinted that it was very likely 
the question would be taken up the session after. 
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Nov. 12, 1870.] 








In consequence of this definite communication 
from the Government it was decided not to give 
the usual notice for legislation next session. The 
question of the gas and water supplies of the 
metropolis underwent a good deal of discussion. 
It was resolved to urge upon the Government the 
propriety of giving effect to the recommenda- 
tions made by the Royal Commission on water 
supplies in 1869, and to secure a uniformity of 
gas legislation throughout the metropolis by a 
general measure to that effect. Confidence was 
expressed in the present Government dealing 
with these subjects in a truly liberal spirit, and 
the prospect of a satisfactory settlement of them 
being near at hand justified the association in 
congratulating themselves that their efforts had 
been so far as fruitful as they could expect, con- 
sidering the many serious prejudices and diffi- 
culties that had to be encountered. Mr. J. Beal 
gave a short sketch of the operations of the 
association since its commencement, and pointed 
out that although they were disappointed at the 
Government not being able to take the matter 
in hand next session, they had much cause for 
congratulation. 





OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL AND 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
It has been decided to continue the series of 


walks and exoursions of this society commenced | individual who iives beyond his income, both 
in the Lent Term. On account of the shortness | ™2St work if they would pay off their debts. 


of the days at this season of the year, it is 


thought advisable to restrict the walks to Oxford | 
itself, as it is thought that many members may | 


be glad to take this opportunity for visiting some 
of the antiquities of the University and city. 
The following is taken from the list just issued 
by the local secretaries :— 

“ XIT.— Saturday, November 12, at 2.15 p.m. 

THE CATHEDRAL AND CHRIST CHURCH, 

Mr. J. H. Parker will conduct the party over 
the cathedral, pointing out the chief objects of 
interest, and the architectural discoveries made 
during the recent work of restoration. The 
party will then (by permission) visit the Chapter- 
house and hall, and, if time permit, also the 
library. 

XIIT.—Saturday, Nov. 19, at 2.15 p.m, 

ST. MARY’S CHURCH AND ALL SOULS’ COLLEGE, 

The members will be met by the Rev. G. W. 
Kitchin, At All Souls’ College the original 
drawings of Sir Christopher Wren, and other 
objects of interest in the library, will be ex- 
hibited. 

XIV.—Saturday, Nov. 26, at 2.15 p.m, 
NEW COLLEGE, 

The party will be met by the Rev. C. Adams, 
Fellow of New College. From the hall they will 
proceed to the gardens, to inspect the old city 
walls, with their bastions. ‘lhence to the 
kitchen, of the time of William of Wykeham. 
Thence to the ‘Slipe,’ or ancient city ditch. 
Thence to the Muniment Tower and Library, 
where some ancient MSS8, of great interest will 
be exhibited. Finally, to the chapel and 
cloisters.” 








A WAIL FROM WEYMOUTH. 


Poor but pleasant Weymouth is to be pitied 
at this moment, if ever a town was to be pitied. 
Its unfortunate Town Council have been for some 
months in a state of chronic delirium tremens, in 
consequence of the issue of a writ of elegit being 
threatened by certain bankers: in Dorchester, 
who loaned the Council, a considerable time ago, 
&@ sum of money to carry out town improve- 
ments. The Treasury was memorialised for help, 
as the income of the Pile Pier is insufficient to 
pay 5 per cent. interest upon the bonds already 
issued. Thinking a new rate, or rates, would be 
dangerous work in the present temper of the 
tows, and it having been feared, some weeks 
ago, that the chairs and tables of the Council- 
room, with other articles, ran the chance of 
seizure, one of the members supposed that the 
maces and chains would follow, and ironically 
hinted that the worthy aldermen might throw 
in their gowns into the bargain. Another 
member was so good as to inform the Council that 
he had warned them twenty years ago, of their 
bankrupt state; yet it seems things have gone 
= Se without any energetic attempt being 

e. 

A new mayor is spoken of to be elected this 
month, and we hope that something more will be 
done towards putting this pleasant watering- 








place in a sanitary condition. We would point 
to the spot known as the Backwater and its 
surroundings, and would earnestly advisean im- 
mediate reclamation of those dismal swamps, 


and the utilisation of the deep valley of mud and | Observed that while they have entered into 
sewage. 
It is no fallacy to say that Weymonth, with | them has grappled with my question. 


all the advantages of a beautiful bay, and 
pleasant environs, is twenty years behind much 


inferior towns, considering their positions, To|=¢ of your correspondents said they had been 
none 


effect necessary improvements in the new gar- | tried, but had failed; but 


dens, and in laying out the Nothe, money is re- entered into a practical or philosophical reason 
quired, and the Treasury will have to be ap-| Why sashes are preferred to the French plan. 


pealed to for 8,0001. or 10,0001., with what 


As regards climate, I am utterly at a loss to 
it 


chance of success we cannot say. Of course|20derstand that objection, but suppose it is 
the corporation properties will have to be fur-|®88umed that the French windows would not 


ther pledged and 


. There are several | ait this cold climate. Now I am an old house- 
back streets and lanes in a filthy condition. For | kK i 


& contrast we might instance the Esplanade and | have lived in various houses in England, Seot- 


the old immemorial “ Granny 


Dann’s Lane,” land, Treland, and Wales, and am not without 


the former dry and pleasing, the latter impas- | perience in the construction of windows. The 


sable in rough weather. Once more let us urge 


last house I lived in, in Islington, had sashes, 


upon the local authorities, the shameful con- where the cords were often broken, and they 
dition of the Backwater, and the many feculent | Shook so on a windy night that they were 
sewers emptying themselves there upon already | Obliged to be wedged or I could not have slept. 


accumulated crusted mud and filth. 
There is a mine of wealth in Weymouth that 


The windows of my present house are hung on 
the French plan, and are :—1. Easily opened, 


can be worked with profit, if her local council even by a child; 2. They are easily and safely 
will only put their shoulders to the wheel. | Cleaned; 3, There are no cords to break; 4 


It is the same with a corporation as with an 


The town council of Weymouth have, however, 
ways for helping them in the endeavour, and 
if they at once set to work resolutely, we shall 
soon cease to hear of any wail from Weymouth. 








ACTION FOR ARCHITECT’S DRAWINGS. 
EBDY v. M'GOWAN, 


Tuts case (in Court of Exchequer, November 
4th) raised in a new form the question whether 
an architect is entitled to retain possession of 
the plans he prepares for a building as against 
his employer. The plaintiff brought the action 
against the defendant, a clergyman, for his claim 
for making plans for a parsonage-house, to be 
erected at Holmside, in the county of Durham, 
and at the trial before the Lord Chief Baron, at 
Guildhall, the jury found a verdict for the 
plaintiff, damages 1061. 

Mr. Aspinall, Q.C., now moved, by leave re- 
served, for a rule to show cause why the da 
should not be reduced by 971. 1s. The plaintiff 
prepared the plans, but the house was not 


They do not rattle or shake; and, 5. The venti- 
lation is perfect and unobjectionable. 

In your editorial note you said there was an 
advantage in the sash, as the upper sash only 
could be opened for ventilation, whereas on the 
French plan the whole window must be opened. 
But I venture to say that you cannot open 
the upper sash without a down-dranght, but 
you can open the right half of the French 
window, and throw the wind into the left side of 
the room, and you can sit behind the half so 
opened, and feel no draught, and vice versa. I 
do not speak theoretically, but practically ; and 
with all these objections to the sash, and all 
these advantages in the French window, I 
should be glad to know why we retain the 
clumsy, dangerous, rattling sash in preference to 
the French plan. 

I may also say that my present windows fit 
closer and are warmer than any sashes I have 
met with during the last forty years. M. H. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Redditch Church.—The large west window of 
this Church has recently been filled with stained 


erected, and the evidence as to custom was that | glass by public subscription, to the memory of 


an architect was paid by commission of 6 per 


the late Baroness Windsor. The principal sub- 


cent. en the actual cost of the building if con- | jects illustrated are Feeding the Hungry, Giving 


structed, and of 3 per cent. on the estimated cost if 
it was not. Some difference having arisen with 
regard to the terms of payment, the defendant 
wrote to the plaintiff that he would send a 
cheque for his charges, if he forwarded the 
plans; but he objected to do that, on the ground 
that it was contrary to the rules of the pro- 
fession. 

The Lord Chief Baron said this was a question 
of great importance, and possibly of some diffi- 
culty, and he was not prepared to say it was not 
one of law; but he left it to the jary to consider 
whether, in a contract of this nature, the building 
not having been constructed, the architect was 
entitled to retain his plans, and it must be taken 
from their verdict that they found he was. On 
one side, it might be said that if an architect 
was obliged to give up his plans, they might be 
placed in incompetent hands, and discredit be 


Drink to the Thirsty, Clothing the Naked, Visit- 
ing the Sick. The cost was 2Q01. The window 
was designed and execated by Mr. Preedy, archi- 
tect, who has also executed other memorial 
windows, having in view the same object, in two 
new churches in the adjoining parishes, 

from his designs. The one church, at Webheath, 
was erected entirely at the expense of the late 
Baroness Windsor ; the other, at Headless Cross, 
was materially assisted by liberal contributions 
from the same source. 

Cazton Church.—An east window has recently 
been erected in this church to the memory of 
Mr. A. J. Wright. The window, which is the 
work of Messrs. Wailes, of Newcastle, consists 
of three lights ; the central portion representing 
the Crucifixion, that on the north side the 
Entombment, and that on the south side the 
Resurrection. Under the Crucifixion is Christ 


brought upon his reputation; and also that he healing the sick. Above the centre light isa 


would be deprived of the increased remuneration 


quatrefoil containing the Agnus Dei, and on 


to which he would be entitled when the building either side is a trefoil containing an angel hold- 
was proceeded with. On the other hand, if the ing a scroll, on which is inscribed, “ Worthy 


defendant paid the 3 per cent., he got nothing is the Lamb that was slain.” 


in return if the architect kept the plans. 


Cirencester Church.—Two stained windows 


Mr. Baron Bramwell.—If an architect be em-| have recently been added to this church ; one 
ployed to make plans of a building, and be paid, to commemorate the ministry of the Rev. Canon 


it seems preposterous, almost childish, to say | Powell, and the other in 


of the late Mr. 


that he shall retain them. How is the building | Robert Croome and hisfamily. The first-named 
to be constructed? If parties employ him on/|of these windows is placed in the north-west 
the understanding that he is to superintend the | corver of the church. It consists chiefly of four 
erection, and then dismiss him after the plans | figures, the first representing Melchizedek as a 
are prepared, and before the building is com-| type of the old priesthood, with the bread and 

leted, he can bring an action for improper} wine in his hands, and at his feet is a scroll 


Sicosioeed or the lets ho hte sustained. 
The Court granted a rule nisi. 








The Royal Architectural Museum.— 
The Marquis of Bute has become a Vice- 
President of the Museum, and has sent a 
donation for ite building fand. 





bearing the words, “ I will raise me up a faithful 
priest.” Cenauietyre hn tatet eee 
igh-priest’s robes, carrying the budded a 
no 5 which is the text, “ Let thy priests 
be clothed with righteousness.” St.John the 
Baptist is represented in the third figure, in his 
robe of camel’s hair, holding a lamb in his arms, 
near to which are the Latin words for “ Behold 
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the Lamb,” while at the feet of this figure also 
is an inscription,—* To give knowledge of sal- 


experienced in the proper execution of the work. 
One result, a serious one, of darkening the room, 
would have been to completely spoil the effect of 


i i le.’ In the fourth and last 
Tight ise poset onorad of St. Timothy, dressed the many epecimens of sculpture in the room, 


istian bishop, underneath him | as well as of numerous paintings with which the 
anes mocae? « Who hath ae us, and called walls are hung. This, and the inconvenience 
us with a holy calling.” Each of these figures which would result to members of the Bar from 
forms a light in itself, and the whole is sur- an obscurely-lighted room, were difficulties that 
mounted by canopies containing six winged | had to be contended against. The windows are 
cherubim. The expense of the window will amount each divided into two lights, terminating in four 
to about 2501. The window to the memory of| tracery shapes. There are a large central shield 
the Croome family is of a lighter character than | and four smaller ones, enriched with crest, 
the other, and is placed immediately over the | helmet, mantling, &c., in each light, and a crest 
chancel arch. It is composed of seven lights, in each of the tracery compartments. These dis- 
the centre one of which represents our Lord play a variety of detail and colour, and are placed 
seated in majesty, crowned as King of heaven upon a white groundwork of rough crystalline 
and earth; and in each of the lights adjoining | glass, cut up in various designs of lead-work. The 
on either side are the figures of three cherubim, stained glass has been put in by the representa- 
rising one above another. The next figure to tives and friends of distinguished members of 
the left ia that of St. Michael, clad in armour, the Faculty of Advocates. The first window, or 
and holding his sword; while the outer light on that next the great window at the end of the 
the same side represents the angel Gabriel with hall, where are already placed coats of arms of 
au olive branch, symbolical of peace. Next to Lords President of the Court of Session up to 
the cherubim on the right side is Raphael, car- the present date—is devoted exclusively to the 
rying a fish in hishand ; and in the last light on armorial bearings of Lords Justice-Clerk. At 
this side is represented the Angel of Prayer, the foot of the first light is the following in- 
with his censor, offering up incense. The scription :— 
figures in this window also are surmounted by | « 11 memory of Robert Macqueen, of Bracfield, sdvo- 
six winged cherubim in canopies, which harmo- | outa, eee: 7 of Lente - ena ae agi - 
i i i ; 0 rax » bi andia > . 

ath ane —— PsP 3 Baedaoe a we aoe in this abe by E. Anne Macqueen, his widow,’ 
plied on ering : ‘ | That on the second light runs thus :— 

Whitnash Church.—A memorial window to “ Dedicated to John Hope, Lord Justice-Clerk, by his 
the late Rev. J. W. Kitto, formerly curate of | #00 William and his widow.” 











Whitnash, has been placed in the parish charch. | 


The second window is devoted to the great 


—— 


ee 
of our Lord beckoning to St. Matthew; in the 
ing fi 


third, St. Matthew is seen emerging 
custom-house, and advancing to meet » Sera 
and in the fourth are of @ receiver of 
revenues and of a peasant who is transacting 
business. The canopies and tracery are equall 
elaborate with those in the Greenwood window, 
the bases are of an architectural design, with 
crown and palm-branch in each. : 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWs. 


Desborough.—The parish charch of St. Giles 
Desborough, near Kettering, has been re-opened 
for divine service, after having been closed for 
about four months for partial restoration. The 
edifice was in a very dilapidated, —in fact in 
almost a ruinous condition. The work has been 
commenced, but the resources of the parish are 
small, and the work is, therefore, one of con. 
siderable difficulty. In order to meet the cir. 
cumstances of the case, the restoration has been 
divided into three sections, the first of which has 
just been completed, under the direction and 
from the plans of Mr. E. F. Law, of Northamp. 
ton, architect. A west gallery has been taken 
down, and a west arch has been opened, ad. 
mitting to view a tower window, which was given 
to the church more than twenty years ago, by 
Mr. Biggs, but which was so lost to sight that 
many persons were unaware of its existence, 
The sum required for a restoration of the church, 
exclusive of the chancel, was 1,600l., and the 
| first portion of the work has been done at a cost 





The work has been executed by Mr. Wm. Holland, legal writers of the Faculty of Advocates, and|of 5301. The roof of the nave was restored 


of Warwick. It consists of two lights, with has the following inscription :— 

tracery in the upper part. Above isthe mystic; ., Ne ; } 

dove “ that is covered with silver wings, and her | 1870, BB Gordons ony eT ae 

feathers like gold,” and below are two baptismal : J 

subjects. Nearest to the font isarepresentation _ The third window, that of the Deans of 

of the baptism by St. Paul of the jailor and his Faculty, is inscribed thus :— 

family at Philippi (Actexvi.25-84). Oneof the  , * These heralaic memorials of Deana of the Faculty of 

attendants holds a torch, which throws a raddy brance of Francis Jeftcey, not the least illustrious of their 

giow on the principal figures. On the ag number, by the ag are ane = ng monument 
: in the | to hi 7—Si ‘Neill, ibson-Craig, 

pueden ef the waster, ahhh on menES} SER ROR Oe ae 

trom a tazza of the age of Augustus Cwsar, being The first light of the fourth window—that of 

part of the plate of the Koman army under Lords Advocate—bears the followiog inscrip- 

Varus, which was routed and atterly destroyed | tion: — 

by Arminius, or, as he is called by the Germans, «Fy. 3;-ated to the f the Richt H bi 

Hermann. Tt seems that the Romans, when sir William yoy Bon, bed Advomntes by ia Mises, 

sore pressed in the defiles of the Thuringian Elza Colt Rae;” 

forest, buried their valuables in the ground, with and in the second light are the words :— 

the intention of returning the following year. | « Dedicated to the memory of the Right Honourable 

These articles were found in the year 1868, when Andrew Rutherfurd, Lord Advoeate, by his nephews, 

Prussian engineers were making excavations for Andrew Rautherfurd and Andrew Rutherfurd Clark, advo- 

the fortifications of Hildersheim. Beneath is °*'** 

inscribed the exclamation of the jailor,on his We understand that the whole question of treat- 

conversion, “ What must I do to be saved?” ing the stained glass in these windows was sub- 

The other subject is the baptism of the treasurer mitted to Sir George Harvey, P.R.S.A., who 

of Queen Candace by St. Philip the Deacon (Acts recommended the present treatment, and who 

viii. 27-40). The chariot and attendants are in also gave his assistance in superintending the 

the background; the Ethiopian, with his dark designs and colouring. The whole of the work 

skin and richly jewelled dress, stands in the has been executed by Mesars. Ballantine & Son. 


water, in an attitude of prayer; while St. Philip 


_ some years since, but new roofs have been put 
to the aisles and transepts. The work already 
| done has been executed by Mr. Kightley, of 
| Northampton, builder. 
| Stony Stratford.—The foundation-stone of a 
|mew chapel has been laid at St. Paul's, Stony 
| Stratford. The new chapel will be erected on 
| the plan of the collegiate churches of the uni- 
| versities, and will combine the usual features of 
| ante-chapel, choir, and sacrarium, with the 
| addition of transepts on either side of the chancel, 
| to accommodate the servants of the college, and 
| for the organ-chamber and vestry. The mate- 
rials used will be the local stone, of a warm tint, 
' with qaoins and dressings of red brick, in uni- 
‘formity with the existing collegiate buildings. 
Internally, the arches, strings, and other archi- 
tectural features will be of red brick, grey granite 
being used for the chancel-arch piers ; the capitals 
‘and other sculptured work being executed in 
| Bath stone. The entrance to the ante-chapel 
will be by a deeply-recessed and moulded door, 
divided by a central pier supporting a stone 
carved cross, which will fill the tympanum. 
Another, but less ornate, doorway will lead from 
the ante-chapel into the choir. There will be 
benches for the scholars arranged choirwise, and 
stalls for the clergy in the chancel. The floors 
throughout will be laid with encaustic tiles of 





Great Yarmouth Church.—A painted wincow, appropriate design. The roof will be of wagon 


pours the water on his head. Beneath are the to the memory of Mr. Paget, father of Mr. Jas. | form, ribbed atintervals,and with moulded cornice 
words (verse 36), ‘ What doth hinder me to be Paget, surgeon extraordinary to her Majesty,' tie-beams and shafted king- dividing the 
baptized?” The cost of the window has been | has just been placed in the south aisle of the | space into four bays. This, and the ceiling of the 


defrayed, within, a small sum, by subscriptions parish church, next to the memorial window to 
paid before its erection. | the late Charles Cory, for eighteen years town 

Chippenham Church.—A stained glass window clerk of Yarmouth. The three Prophets, Elijab, 
has just been completed in the south aisle of this Elisha, and Isaiah, are represented ia the Paget 





church, the offering of Mrs. Elizabeth Lewis, of window. 


this town, to the memory of her husband, Mr. 


William Lewis (late a tradesman in Chippen- _ has just been completed by the opening of a new 
ham}, and W. H. Lewis, their only child. The organ built by Mr. Hopkinson, of Birstal, at a 
window consista of four lights, and the subjects | cost of upwards of 4001. The organ is said to be 
are :—1st, Hannah bringing Samuel to Eli; 2ad, a very complete and fine-toned instrument. 
our Saviour conversing with the Doctors in the This church has recently been enriched by the 
Tempie ; 3rd, our Saviour working at his trade; addition of two stained-glass windows, farnished 
and, 4th, little children being brought to Christ.| by Messrs. O'Connor, of London. The east 
In the lower part of each light are represented window of the south chapel has been provided 
two of the Apostles ; the other six,—that is, in-| by the present churchwarden of the parish, Mr. 
clading St. Paul and St. Barnabas,—are inserted | John Greenwood, of Birstal, as a memorial of his 
in the six larger openings in the head of the! two sons, and has for its subject “ Christ bless- 


window. The subjects in each light are sur- 
mounted by a perpendicular canopy. The 
artista were Mesars. Lavers, Barraud, & West- 
lake, of London. We understand that it is in 
contemplation to endeavour to raise a sufficient 
6um to build a new north aisle to the church, 
and also to restore the edifice. 

The Parliament House, Edinburgh.—Among 
the improvements and embellishments effected 
on the Parliament House during the recess of 
the Court of Session not the least important has 
been the substitution of stained glass for the 
ordinary common glass in the four windows 
lighting the hall. The hall being lighted mainly 
by these windows, considerable difficulty was 





Birstal.—The restoration of the parish charch 


ing Little Children.” In the first light are groups 
of women and children, kneeling and standing, 
and a figure of St. John the Divine; in the 


second, a further group of mothers and children ;| § 


in the third, a figure of our Lord seated, as if 
commanding the children to be brought to Him; 
the fourth, a figure of St. Peter, behind whom 
stands a mother with her child. The whole is 
framed in rich canopies, and with delicate bases 
of grisaille and grisaille tracery. The east win- 
dow of the north chapel has been put in at the 
cost of Mrs. Eyres, of Birstal, in memory of her 
husband. Ite subject is the “Call of St. Mat- 
thew.” In the first light are figures of St. Peter, 


chancel will eventually be decorated in colour. 
The windows are lofty coupled lancets, under 4 
combining arch, with a circular light in the head. 
A lofty flight of steps will lead into the chancel, 
which is to contain an altar of oak and marble 
combined, and the sacrariam will terminate in & 
semi-circular apse. There will be windows in 
this portion of the church, as the walls will 
eventually be decorated with frescoes represent- 
ing the life of St. Paul. Above the chancel will 
rise a lofty spirelet, which will be glazed with 
toned glass, to throw a softened light upon the 
altar. The dimensions will be 100 ft. for the 
total length, and 30 ft. wide, with an internal 
length of 41 ft. The architects who have been 
commissioned by the Rev. Walter M. Hatch, the 
Warden, with this work, are Messrs. Goldie & 
Child, of London, and its execation from the plans 
and under the direction of this firm, has been 
undertaken by Mr. Aveline, builder, Stony 
tratford. 


Kirby-le-Soken.—The parish church here has 
been #estored and reopened. The work of re- 
storation was commenced in Augast last, aud 
afver the roof of the chancel had been removed 
the soath wall was discovered to be in ean 
very dilapidated condition that it was sega 
necessary to rebuild it. While in course © 
being pulled down, a double piscina, in & - 
state of preservation, with portions of a sing 





St. James, and St. John ; in the second, a figure 


li indow above, and in addition the remaics 
=: ame eek which originally formed the 
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entrance to a Lady Chapel, were discovered, and 
have been preserved and refixed in their original 
positions. The plastering of the external walls 
has been removed, and the whole refaced with 
stone rubble. The new open-timbered roof of 
the chancel is of fir, stained and varnished, and 
the boarding is covered with feit and plain tiles, 
surmounted with a crested ridge, the east gable 
having a moulded stone coping and foliated 
cross. The two windows on the north side are 
worked in Bath stone to match the original, and 
have been filled with cathedral glass. The east 
window is entirely new. Thestained glass is by 
Messrs. Francis, of London, and the window is 
the gift of Mr. R. Blanshard, in memory of his 
wife. The floor of the chancel is paved with 
Maw’s encaustic tiles; and new stone steps to 
chancel and communion are provided. The 
benches and book fronts are of oak. The old 
wooden girder separating the chancel from the 
nave has been substituted by a moulded arch 
and jambs in Bath stone. Four new windows, 
filled with cathedral glass, have also been 
erected in the nave, and the upper portion of the 
western arch has been thrown open. The whole 


was then the Provincial Grand Master of the 
Order of Freemasons for East Lancashire, it had 
been arranged that he should lay the corner stone 
with Masonic honours. Bat this again was pre- 
vented from being carried out, for Mr. Stephen 
Blair died ina very few months afterwards, The 
necessary funds, however, having been provided, 
it was decided that the works should proceed. 
Miss Blair having spread the mortar, the stone 
was lowered into position, and Miss Florence 
Blair then struck it upon the four corners with 
the mallet, Miss Ellen Jane Blair applied the 
square to it, and Miss Franees Blair manipulated 
the level. All four afterwards declared the stone 
to be laid, in the following terms :—“ In the faith 
of Jesus Christ, we lay this corner stone of a 





DISSENTING CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 
Longton.—The new Unitarian chapel and 
school building at Longton, the foundation-stone 
of which was laid by Mr. George Melly, M.P., in 
February last, has been opened. The building 
is capable of accommodating about 200, a spa- 
cious schoolroom being also provided. It has 
been erected from the plans and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. James Rigby, on a piece of 
ground on the Stone-road, leased for ninety-nine 
years by the Dake of Sutherland. The building 
has cost about 7001., towards which there remain 
to be obtained about 2001. 
Wolverhampton.—The United Presbyterians 
have put up a new church in Wolverhampton. 
The site is at the corner of the Merridale-road, 





of the works have been carried out by Mr. Joseph 
Grimes, of Colchester, from designs by Mr. Henry | 
Stone, of London, architect. 

York.—The church of St. Mary, Castlegate, 
which is the oldest and most interesting in this 
city in an historical point of view, has been re- 
opened for divine service, after undergoing 
restoration, at a cost of about 4,0001., undertaken 
by the dean on his own responsibility. In 
recognition of the liberality of the dean, the 
three-light east window of the chancel has been 
filled, ‘at the expense of the parishioners and 
others, with stained glass, by Mr. Gibbs, of 
London, the nativity of our Lord at Bethlehem 
being represented in the centre light, and the 
adoration of the shepherds in the two side lights. 
All the seats in the church are free. Besides 
the lowering of the churchyard, a brick wall and 
railing, which concealed the church, have been 
replaced by an open railing on the level of the 
pavement, which allows of the church being 
seen down to its base. 

Evesham.—lIt has been decided to restore All 
Sainte’ Church. Some months ago the parish 
vestry passed a resolution affirming the desirability 
of the restoration, and Mr. Preedy having been re- 
quested to report on the condition and require- 
ments of the fabric, he has now done so, and it 
appears therefrom that the walls have been under- 
mined by vaults and graves till they have become 
greatly out of the perpendicular. This necessi- 
tates their being to a considerable extent rebuilt. 
Much of the roofing, too, is in a dangerous state, 
and the architect points out several inconve- 
niences and deficiencies in the present state of 
the church which he proposes to remedy, such 
as the widening of the chancel and providing a 
vestry-room ; he also recommends a new reredos. 
The heating of the charch is to be by hot water. 
Estimated cost of the whole work, 4,5001. 

Thornton.—The memorial-stone of St. James’s 
Church, Thornton, has been laid with full 
Masonic honours, by the Earl de Grey and 
Ripon, K.G., Grand Master of England, in his 
character of Provincial Grand Master of West 
Yorkshire, The new building is to take the 
place of that in which the congregation of St. 
James's, Thornton, now worship, and will stand 
opposite to it on the Bradford-road. The total 
cost of the building will be about 5,000/. which 
sum is being raised by subscription. In the 
design, which was prepared by Messrs. T. H. & 
F. Healey, a spire is shown, but this would entail 
a cost of 1,000]. additional. The land for the 
church has been ted gratuitously by Mr. 
John Foster, of Hornby Castle. It is worth 
observing that the Rev. P. Bronté, father of the 
celebrated authoress, held the curacy of Thornton 
from 1815 to 1820, when he removed to Haworth. 
The church has been already built on the east 
and north sides to a height of 12 ft.; and the 
memorial stone is at the south-west corner of the 
chancel. 

Bolton.—The memorial-stone of a new church 
to be dedicated to St. Stephen, Kersley Moor, 
has been laid. So long ago as 1860, a new 
charch was projected in this locality by the late 
Mr. Harrison Blair, of Peel Hall; but owing to 
difficulties mainly connected with its site, its 
erection was unavoidably delayed. In theearly 
part of this year, when there was a prospect of 
his object being accomplished, Mr. Blair was 
suddenly cnt off by death. His elder brother, 
Mr. Stephen Blair, of Mill Hill House, however, 


church, to bear the name of St. Stephen, in the | to Chapel H 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the oul past m8 Pec aa ab ma 
Holy Ghost. Amen.” As the young ladies were | room, in which public worship has been con- 
all daughters of the late Mr. Harrison Blair, the guoted, Consequent upon the form of the site 
handle of the trowel, as well as all the other the contract is 2,8461. The builder is Mr. 
implements, were constructed of ebony. .., | Cockerill, of Wolverhampton ; and the architect 
Doulting (near Shepton Mallet).—The parish | from whose designs and under whose superin- 
church of Doulting is being restored. Major |tendence the whole of the works have been 
Paget, M.P., the lord of the manor, has given | carried out, is Mr. Bidlake, of Wolverhampton. 
1,0001:, and the Rev. Prebendary Horner, of The contract is exclusive of the gas-fittings, the 
Mells, the rector, has undertaken the restoration | pewing, the palisading, and outer gate. The 


| of the chancel at his sole cost, besides sub- jand has yet to be paid for ; but the lectare-hall, 





scribing 1,0001. towards the nave and tran-| whj is wi 
septs. The farmers of the parish have also| ea el ee 
contributed liberally, and the masons working | Grantham.—The Congregational church, St. 
in the village (working overtime) have done the  poter’s Hill, Grantham, has been formally 
west window, the cost of their work being 401. opened for public worship. The charch occu- 
Cumbwitch.—The newly-built church, dedi- | pies a central site at the junction of Avenue- 
cated to St. Peter, and erected at the expense of | road and Castlegate with St. Peter’s Hill, and is 
Mrs. Jeffery, widow of the late rector of the adjacent to the new town-hall. The style of 
adjoining parish of Otterhampton, has been con- architecture adopted is the English Gothic of 
secrated. The work has beenin progress fornearly | thirteenth century, the material used for the 
three years. The builder has been Mr. Squibbs, | walling being Ancaster stone, lined with bricks. 
and the architect Mr. C. Knowles, both of Bridg- | The church consists, on plan, of a nave and side 
water. The edifice, which has a spire, will! gigles, divided by two rows of columns and 
accommodate about 240 persons. The whole of arches. The columns have cast-iron shafts and 
the sittings will be free and unappropriated. stone caps and bases, the caps being carved with 
There are several stained-glass windows, the conventional foliage. The arches are 22 in. 
largest of these being the memorial window to | thick ; they are of brick, plastered; and, to- 
the late Dr. Jeffery. The building cost about gether with the iron shafts, are decorated in 
2,0001. : ‘colour, in a style suited to the material. The 
Hargrave.—The parish church of Hargrave diameter of the shafts is 11 in., and there being 
has been re-opened, after a restoration. The nosgide galleries, the entire height of the columns, 
church consists of tower and spire, nave, north including the capitals and bases, is not more 
and south aisles, north transept, chancel, and than 10 ft. There is a gallery at the end of the 
south porch. The edifice has been restored! church opposite the pulpit, and a transeptal 
from the plans, and under the direction, of Mr. | projection of the north bay of the east aisle 
W. Lewis Baker, of London, architect, the brother | forms a recess for the organ. Behind the pulpit 
of the rector, by Mr. Henson, of Finedon. The is an arched recess, the jambs of which are orna- 
lead work, glazing, and painting, were done by | mented with detached shafts with carved caps 
Mr. Downing, of Finedon, and the joiners’ work | and moulded bands and bases. The upper 
in connexion with the seats, roofs, rood screen, part of the wall at the back of this recess 
&o., was executed by Mr. Knibbs, of Finedon, jg fijled by five lancet windows with trefoil 
and Mr. Coleman, of Tilbrook. The tower and ougping in the heads, the mullions between 
spire, which were in a dangerous state, have been them having engaged shafts with moulded caps 
taken down and rebuilt. A new vestry has been and bases, and the lower part with ornamental 
attached to the chancel, and the old south porch, | gabled and geometrical traceried panelling of 
which covered up a part of the church door, has | pitch pine. The pulpit is low, and of the plat- 
been replaced with a new porch, erected by | form type. It is of red deal, and ornamented 
Mrs. Baker and her eight children to the memory | with flat geometrical tracery and attached shafts. 
of the late rector, the Rev. W. L. Baker. The! The windows behind the pulpit are to be filled 
low roofs in the chancel have been replaced with | with stained glass, and the panels below them 
high-pitched roofs, and new seats have been with illuminated ornament and inscriptions. The 
provided in the nave, the old material having front gable of the church, which faces towards 
been used so far asit would go. The old screen | Avenue-road hasafive-light geometrical traceried 
has been retained, bat has been decorated. The| window and three lancet lights below it, and is 
painting was restored from traces which re- flanked on the east side by a gabled entrance 
mained of the original colouring, aided by advice porch. The front next Castlegate is divided 
kindly given by Mr. Butterfield, architect,andMr. into four bays each, including a two-light 


Brandon. The chancel has been newly tiled, and a | 
new plain east window has been putin. Theold 
communion-table remains, but there is a new 
reredos. There are new seats in the chancel. | 
The west arch has been opened out. The seats, | 
cresting of the screen, pulpit-steps, altar-table, 
re-table, and other portions of the church, have 
been carved by the rector, by whom also the re- 
maining portion of the carving will be done as 
he finds time. The work has been in progress 
about three years, and in the course of it several 
atone coffins were found lying in the direction 
of east and west, near the porch. It was always 
known, from documents, that a still more ancient 
church existed before the present one, and this 
was corroborated by the finding of numbers of 
interments under and within the present walls. 
The work of the architect has been without 
pecuniary remuneration. 








Wednesbury Town-hall Competition.— 
It is objected that the name of the authors of 
the selected design, “ Loxton Brothers,” was 
written on the drawings; further, that one of 





generously took up the work which had been 
inaugurated under such difficulties, and as he 





the firm is a member of the selecting committee, 


metrical traceried window, finished with a 
parapet of open arcading. The north bay has a 
high-pitched transeptal gable. At the south- 
west angle of the building is a turret, 70 ft. 
high, with lancet openings, having engaged 


| shafts and moulded arches, the upper part of 


the spire being crocketed and finished with a 
wrought-iron cross. The entrance doorways 
have moulded arches and jambs, the latter 
having detached shafts with moulded caps and 
bases. The church seats 600 persons, and there 
are two vestries at the north end. Beyond the 
vestries is a school or lecture-room capable of 
accommodating 250 adults, and adjoining and 
communicating with it by folding doors are 
three class-rooms, each seating 20 persons. An 
infant class-room for 30 infants, kitchen accom- 
modation, and other conveniences are also pro- 
vided. A minister’s house, containing three 
sitting-rooms, kitchens, and seven bed-rooms, 
has also been erected on the site. The cost of 
the church, schools, and manse, including all 

exclusive of the cost of the site, will 
be under 4,0001. The work generally has been 
executed by Messrs. Rudd & Son, the plumber 
and glazier’s work by Mr. Lincoln, the carving 
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by Mr. Matthews, and the painters and deco- 
rator’s work by Mr. Green, all of Grantham. 
The church is heated by Blake’s patent hot-air 
apparatus. The architect was Mr. James Tait, 
Of Ticomoel.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Liverpool.—The foundation-s 
Ouapintion Chapel, to be erected at the 
corner of Ullet-road and Aigburth-road, Prince’s 
Park, has been laid by Mr. Wm. Crosfield, J.P. 
The chapel has been designed with special 
reference to the site it istooccupy. The ground- 
plan consists of a nave and transepts, with 
deeply - recessed organ-chancel, deacons’ and 
minister's vestries, and lavatories. At the 
angle formed by the junction of the two roads 
there are to be a lofty tower and spire, about 
160 ft. to the summit of the finial. In the base 


with wood-arched braces supporting the beam 
carrying the end of the tie-beams. The roof over 
this part is a lean-to one. The pulpit is placed near 
the west wall on thechord of the apse, and theseats 
are arranged on each side of a central aisle, the 
east aisle being devoted to Sunday-school chil- 
dren and the choir. A considerable number of 
the seats are free, though no difference is made 
in their appearance from those which are in- 
tended to beappropriated. Sittings are provided 
in the nave for 186 adults, and in the aisle for 
19 singers and 40 children,—total, 245, which, 
by the use of chairs, could be raised to accom- 
modate 280 persons. The building has been 
constructed by Messrs. Hunter (mason) ; Burn 
| (joiner); Walker & Co., of Percy Works, New- 
|castle, (ironfounders) ; Patton (plumber) ; Wil- 





of the tower there is an archway, which forms | kinson (plasterer); Dawber (slater); Richardson 
the entrance to the north gallery, and also to (painter and glazier), all of Newcastle. Mr. 
the body of the church. There are two other F. R. N. Haswell, of North Shields, was the 
entrances at the north end of the building,—one architect. The entire cost has been 1,0001., 
in the centre, which opens into a corridor which defrayed by Mr. William Stephenson, of Throck- 
leads right and left to the aisle doors; and the ley House, in conjunction with his sons, Mr. 
other by a porch on the east side of the main William Haswell Stephenson, Mr. Hugh Stephen- 
front, which communicates with the aisle doors. son, and Mr, Chas. Stephenson. 

There are two other entrances at the south end 
of the church, folding doors to keep out a 
being fixed to each of the entrances. e main | ; 

front to Ullet-road rises with a gable in I Books Received. 

centre to a height of about 60 ft., and has a/| wenn Bese? 

traceried window in the upper part, 20 ft. high The Proverbs of Solomon, classified and arranged 
and 10 ft. wide, the tracery being of geometrical, 4% Mazims for Conduct and a Guide through 
character, and belonging to the Middle Pointed, Life. London: Harton, Apams, & Co,; 
period of English architecture. There is an| Liverpool: WALMSLEY. 

arcade of windows at a lower level to light the | IN this little book we have a successful attempt 
entrance corridor, also having geometrical |to Classify and bring together the Proverbs of 
tracery, with shafte and carved capitals dividing Solomon. These are given under twenty-seven 
the arcade into triplets ; one at each side of the | heads, such as, “Wisdom and Knowledge,” 
central entrance doorway, and the three front | “ Education,” “Strife and Contention,” ~ In- 
doorways have deep moulded pillars, with carved dustry and Idleness,” and soon ; and a mine of 
capitals. The tower and spire form the leading | wisdom they present. The idea was an excellent 
features of the front. The whole of the exterior One, and it has been well carried out. The 
is constructed in Burnley parpoints on case- | initials to the preface, J. A. P., will be recognised 
mated courses, with yellow Stourton plinth, by many more of our readers than those who 
groins and other dressings, and lined with brick-|@well in Liverpool. The binding, although 








work inside, the spire being cased entirely of 
yellow Stourton stone. The gables and summit 
of the spire will be finished with metallic crosses 
and finials from the architect’s designs. The 
interior will give sitting for about 800 persons. 
The benches will be open, of pitch pine, stained 
and varnished, and a lining of pitch-pine timber, 
with carved cresting, will run round the inner 





simple, is very elegant in design. 


The Post-Office Directory of the Building Trades : 
comprising every Trade and Profession in any 
way connected with the Architectural and 
Building Trades throughout England, Scotland, 
and Wales. London: Kelly & Co. 1870, 

AN advertisement of this work in our pages a 





walls of the church below the cills of the windows. | few weeks ago will serve to show the number 
The roof is to be open-timbered, stained, and | of professions and trades included in it. The 
varnished, with space between the spars to ensure | index of towns and places mentioned occupies 
an equable temperature both in summer and twelve pages of the work. Architecte may 
winter. The windows will be glazed with | object, and with some reason, to being included 
cathedral glass, worked into a Gothic pattern in| Without distinction amongst the “ Building 
quarries or diamonds of several tints of colour. Trades ;” however, that is a matter of taste, and 
The apse will have a coved and arched ceiling, 40e8 not interfere with the fact that the book 
with shafts, panels, and other enrichments, Contains a large amount of information, in its 
The church will be heated by hot-water ap- OWD direction, and will be found very valuable 
paratus. The design for this church wasselected by many. Lists are given of the Metropolitan 
out of about twenty designs in competition. The Board of Works, Metropolitan Vestries, District 
architect is Mr. H. H. Vale, of Liverpool. Mr, | Boards of Works, and of the Borough and County 
Cawley is the clerk of the works. The contrac- Surveyors. 
tors are Messrs. Wishart & Irving, of Southport, | 
builders ; Mr. Greenwood, of Southport, is the | VARIORUM. 
sub-contractor for the masonry; Mr. Barnand,! A writer in the current number of the Art 
of Southport, for the plumbing, staining, and | Journal, in the course of an article headed 
glazing ; Mr. Bimson for the brickwork ; and Mr. “ Rome the Capital of the World of Art,” says,— 
Rogerson, of Liverpool, is the carver. |“ Italy flocks to Rome. Bites are already de- 
Throckley (Newcastle-upon-Tyne). — The new manded for ministries, for manufactures, for 
Wesleyan Methodist Chapel at Throckley, which commercial establishments. A new life is 
was commenced about twelve months ago, has thought to await the Eternal City,—a third 
now been opened. This building occupies a site period of European empire, We shall be asked 
on the north side of the turnpike-road from | to send some of the money now accumulatiog in 
Newcastle to Corbridge, &c., and forms a promi- | our banks to give an impetus to Roman regene- 
nent object for some distance. The chapel con-| ration. We bave only one word to say on that 
sists of a nave and east aisle: at the south end subject. We hope that regenerated Italy,—to 
of the latter is placed the porch with the bell- | date, let us say, from the 2nd of October, 1870, 
turret. Part of the aisle is screened off for a| —will abandon that bad practice of Naples, of 
vestry. The nave, 58 ft ide, | ini i i 4 i 
; ft. long by 23 ft. wide, Sardinia, and of other integral portions of Italia 
presents a gable 38 ft. high towards the road, in Una,—of sucking the orange, and then throwing 
the lower part of which are three lancet lights, away the skin. Let our artiste, our engineers 
with a circular six-foil window over them. The and our capitalists, remember the story of the 
turret is placed at the south corner of the nave; Brindisi Railway, of the canalisation of the Po, 
it is upwards of 60 ft. from the ground to the! and of other works carried on for the exclusive 





top of the nave. The spire is slated, and finished | 
by @ wrought-iron finial and gilded vane. The 
north end of the nave is apsidal, and surrounded 
externally by a wrought-iron cross with three 
lancet lights (which are intended to be filled 
with stained glass); these windows are more 
ornamental than those at the side, as befitting 
the Communion end of the chapel. The roof 
has a wagon-headed ceiling, lined with wood, 
with oak-moulded tie-beams, ring-post and 
moulded ribs. The aisle, 10 ft. wide, is se 


parated | that towns are no longer excusable for neglecting 


benefit of the Italians by money found in this 
country, and see that for any aid they may 
render their rights are largely and indisputably 
secured. Otherwise, even for the unveiling of 
the Rome of Augustus, or of the treasures hidden 
by the Tiber, let us suggest that, for the very 
first time in her history, since the age of 
Odoacer, Italia fara da se.’——The Registrar- 
General, in his last “ Retarn,” writes,— 
“ The sewage question has made such 








Miscellanes, 


Hothouse Ventilation.— Mr. Ormson, at 
the last exhibition of the Royal Horticultura} 
Society at Oxford, exhibited the model of an 
improved house, in which provision was made 
for winter ventilation by arranging that the air 
should be duly warmed before its admission. 
The form of pipe employed is that of a hollow 
cylinder, possessing a heating surface equal to 
four 4-in. pipes, or more, if n . The 
external air is admitted through a tube, nicely 
adjusted to valves in the front wall, and con- 
nected to the interior of these cylinders, where, 
as a matter of course, it becomes rarified, and 
consequently forced out through openings pro- 
vided in the cylinders into the house, by the 
denser air which is constantly pressing in. Such 
a stream of warmed air rushing into either a 
hothouse or apartment will keep the air of such 
places constantly moving, through the displace- 
ment of the cooler particles by the warmer, and 
vice versd, so long as a ion can find escape ; 
and this Mr. Ormson has provided for by hollow 
rafters having zinc panels, perforated on their 
lower side, and a valve at the top of each rafter 
communicating with the chamber shown at the 
top of the back wall, through which it escapes 
by iron gratings in the face of the wall above 
the glass roof. This plan of heating may be 
used in public and other buildings where large 
masses of people congregate together, as the 
vitiated air constantly passes away, and its place 
is supplied by fresh warmed air, which, anlike 
the cold draughts usually admitted by windows, 
would neither chill tender plants nor give cold 
to individuals. The bothouses + aang are 
rendered light in appearance by the use of very 
large glass of great thickness, and the plan of 
glazing is such that no putty is exposed to the 
destructive influence of the atmosphere. 


The Society of Arts.—The session will 
commence on Wednesday, November 16th, when 
the opening address will be delivered by Lord 
Henry G. Lennox, and when the Prince Consort s 
prize, awarded at the last examinations to Mr. 


uring 
will be presented. Amongest the papers arranged 
for we find,—November 30th, “On Peat and its 
Profitable Utilisation,” by R. M. Alloway, M.A.; 
December 7th, “ ~~ a American of 
Associated Dairies, ts bearing on 
tive Farming,” by Mr. H. M. Jenkins ; December 
14th, “ On the Study of Economic Botany,” by 
Mr. James Collins; December 2lst, “On ® 
Method of Lighting Towns, Factories, or Private 


be delivered on Monday evenings, 

21st and 28th, and December 5th, 12th, and ~_ 
at eight o’clock. These lectures will tréat o!, 
“ The Nature of Colour,” “ Chemistry avd Manu- 
facture of Colours and Pigments,” “ Vehicles 
and Media used in Painting,” ‘Fresco and 
Silicious Painting,” “ Destractive Inflaences 09 








from the nave by an arcade of metal columns, 


to deal with it. It is agreed that the excreta 
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Arbitration in Trade Dispute.—Mr. T. 
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an advance in their wages of 

hour. The employers were wil to concede 
the half-holiday, but resisted the claim for 
higher wages. In his award, M ers 
says:—“I am of opinion,—1st. That the opera- 
tives, in seeking. reduction of two working 
hours on the yf gpa are seeking 
what is very desirable in a national poin 
view, and is daily gaining the support an 
adoption of the public at large; 2nd. That t 
rate of wages does not admit of the i 
giving up what will amount to ls. per wee 
3rd. That the proposed reduction of two i 
hours upon each Saturday while the masters 
pay the same amount to their workmen will not 
sensibly affect them, inasmuch as any small in- 
crease to their customers in the price of work, 
as such increase of wages will entail, will be 
almost wholly unperceived and felt. Taking 
these views into consideration, and believing 
that a concession of the demands will greatly 
tend to elevate the character of the operatives, 
improve their school, and cement that 

and regard for their employers, which I have 
reason to know they sincerely and worthily 
entertain, I award and determine that two hours 
be deducted from the present working hours on 
each Saturday afternoon, and that the rate of 
wages be increased by one farthing per hour for 
every working hour throughout the week, it 
being the intention of this award that the two 
provisions shall operate upon each other, and 
that the mere one of shall continue so 
long only as the operatives choose to avail 
themselves of the reduction of hours.” 


Fitting Locks.——The fitting of locks to trunks 
and boxes, although a very handy and useful 
art, is one which frequently puzzles the house- 
hold mechanic ; and this not because it is in the 
least degree more difficult than many other 
operations which he performs with facility, but 
because it requires a little knack. The mistake 
generally made is that of fitting the lock and 
hasp on together, instead of first securing the 
lock and fitting the hasp to it. The first pro- 
ceeding should be to cut away the wood inside 
the box sufficiently to allow for the body of the 
lock. When this is done, the plate upon the 
apper surface should be let into the edge of the 
box, so as to be quite level with it. The keyhole 
should then be cut; and if the key passes freely 
the lock may then be screwed into its place. 
The hasp should next be placed in its proper 
position in the lock, and the key turned as it 
would be if the box were locked, and the lid 
brought down with a smart blow uponit. In 
most staples or hasps there are two projecting 
pins left which will enter the wood of the lid, 
and secure the hasp while the key is unturned ; 
when, if the lid be raised, the hasp will be found 
in the exact position required. The lid should 
then be marked round the edge of the staple 
plate, which should be let into it to the required 
depth, and fixed with screws. If this operation 
be carefully performed, there will be no diffi- 
culty in making the lock work well at the first 
trial.— From “ Cassell’s Household Guide.” 


The Perpetuam Mobile. — The search for 
perpetual motion is itself a perpetual motion : 
there is no putting a stop to it; they are still at 
it, and in long-headed Scotland too. A new in- 
vention by Mr. J. Millar, of Dalry, “ consists of 
obtaining and transmitting motive power by a 
novel arrangement of mechanism, consisting of 
levers on which the motive force as weights or 
pressure acts through small toothed wheels, 
acting and rolling in and on the teeth of an in- 
ternal rim, fixed or stationary disc or segment 
thereof ;” and in an invention of Mr. J. 8. John- 
stone, of Ayr, “the mechanism consists, under 
one modification, of a series of weighted levers 
arranged in a framework, each lever being con- 
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Monumental.—The croft, equestrian 
bronze etatue of the Queen, which has been 
erected on the Esplanade, in front of St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpool, has been unveiled. The cost 
was 5,0001., like that of the late Prince Consort, 
which is its companion statue. It was cast in 
bronze by Messrs. Elkington & Co., at their 
works in Birmingham. The statue is about 
14 ft. 6 in. in height, from the top of the pedestal, 
and 14 ft. from the head of the horse to its 
tail. Her Majesty is represented as attired in a 
riding-habit, which reaches almost to the base 
of the figure, and wearing a round hat adorned 
with a plame of feathers. The statue weighs 
upwards of 4 tons, and stands upon a metal 
plinth, which is embedded in the granite 

-———A movement, which will have 
the support of all who appreciate the services 
rendered to musical art in this country by 
the late Mr. Balfe, is on foot for the purpose of 
placing a monumental tablet to his memory in 
Westminster Abbey.——It is proposed by a 
number of captains, as a token of their esteem 
for their deceased brother officers Coles and 
Burgoyne, that every captain on the active list 
shall subscribe one guinea to erect a private 
memoria], the style of which and the place of 
erection to be hereafter settled. 


The Ashmolean Museum.—On the 26th 
ult., Mr. J. H. Parker gave an inaugural lecture 
ou the history, the present state, and the future 
prospects of the Ashmolean Museum, as now 
proposed to be used for the assistance of the 
students of history and archwology. It was 
addressed to the members of the Oxford Archi- 
tectural and Historical Society. He said that he 
hoped to give new life to the museum and to the 
society by combining them together. The con- 
tents of the museum, with the addition of the 
large collection of 2,000 historical photographs 
now being in it, would afford an ample 
supply of subjects for study, and illustrations of 
them. The different members of the society 
could study them, each taking up and following 
out his own branch, and when he had mastered 
it, giving a lecture or a paper upon it, for the 
benefit of the other members who had not had 
the same opportunity of studying it. 


Moulding Metals.—Messrs.W. & R. Mushet, 
Dalkeith, first prepare a “ pattern” or pattern 
plate of the article to be cast from in either 
iron, wood, or any other suitable material in the 
following manner :—The pattern is placed upon 
a suitable plate or board set upon a solid bed of 
sand. A moulding-box, about 6 in. larger than 
the pattern every way, is then placed upon the 
plate or board; the pattern or patterns being 
set fair in the middle, it is rammed up and 
turned over on another solid bed of sand; the 
board is then removed, and the parting care- 
fully made. The top part of the box is then put 
on to the part already rammed up, which is the 
drag; the gate-pins are put in suitable places, 
and this also is rammed up. The two parts are 
then separated, and a frame of wood, about } in. 
thick and 1} in. broad, is placed on the parting, 
keeping the pattern fair in the middle. 


Tile-cutting Machine.—The invention of 
Mr. O. F. Monfort, of Dearborn, U.S., relates to 
improvements in machines for cutting the tile 
as it issues from the tile-machine in continuous 
form into short sections, and consists in the 
application tothe carrying-table between two 
endless belts of a fine wire or steel-plate cutter, 
stretched between an arm and a shaft, by which 
the arm is revolved so as to be revolved around 
the shaft and forced through the tile while 
moving along, the cutter being arranged to move 
with the tile while cutting, and back again after 
cutting, and the arm which supports the 
swinging end of the cutter being arranged to 
pass between the cut sections. The invention 
also comprises a carrying-table for passing the 
cut pieces beyond the arm which supports the 
cutter suspended on the shaft, and held in posi- 
tion by a weight, so that the arm which carries 
the cutter may pass around it. 


Town-hall for Dorking.—We are informed 
that a company is in process of formation, having 
for its object the purchase of the West Square 
Buildings, in West-street, to convert the same 
into a town-hall. The property belongs to Mr. 
Cubitt, M.P., who has expressed his desire to 
facilitate the matter in every way. A meeting 
of gentlemen taking an interest in the subject 
has recently been held, and we believe a pro- 
spectus of the company will be issued. 


Drainage of the Fen Country. — The 
safety of the fen country is again under con- 
sideration. Mr. Hawkshaw considers that the 
capacity of the siphons, sixteen in number, ig 
not enough to take off the water in an extra- 
ordinary flood, and if siphons were to be used 
ten more would be required, which would cost 
14,6001. He also recommended an engine and 
boiler, at a cost of 1,3001. Regarding the 
question of a sluice being better than siphons, 
Mr. Hawkshaw states that a sluice will effectually 
discharge the waters of the greatest floods with- 
out any aid from the siphons. The cost of the 
sluice and new cut would be 50,0001. The com- 
missioners were decidedly of opinion that 
siphons should be used if any provision were 
made, as at present funds would not admit of a 
large outlay. 

Opening of Glasgow University Build- 
ings.—The new University Buildings at Gil- 
morehill, Glasgow, the foundation stone of which 
was laid in October, 1868, by the Prince of 
Wales, were opened on the 7th instant. The 
buildings have been constructed from plans pre- 
pared by Mr. Gilbert Scott, and will cost, 
inclading the common hall and University hos- 
pital, which have not yet been bailt, a sum of 
nearly half a million. The hospital is not an 
essential part of the University scheme, and will 
be partly of a public character. The opening 
proceedings took place in the lower hall of the 
new Hanterian Museum, which is capable of 
accommodating about 2,500 persons. As we 
have illustrations of the buildings in preparation, 
we postpone particulars. 


The Old Brick Houses, St. George’s- 
place, Hyde Park.—The public will be glad to 
learn that these houses, nearly a century and a 
half old, are at length to be demolished, and two 
mansions erected on their site. They will be 
remembered as having been long the disfigure- 
ment of one of the finest spots in this locality, 
One of the honses was the residence of Liston, 
the comedian, for some years. 


The Foreign Market Site.—At a special 
meeting of the Court of Common Council, at 
which a report respecting the proposed Foreign 
Cattle Market was bronght up by the Markets’ 
Committee, it was recommended that the 
building should be constructed upon the site of 
the late Deptford Dockyard, which was to be 
purchased by the Corporation for 91,5001. The 
result of a long discussion was the adoption of 
the report by a large majority. 

Closing of the Derby Fine Arts Exhi- 
bition.—This successful exhibition, after having 
been open for six months, is now closed. It has 
been visited by 150,000 persons, and a profit of 
1,3501. has been realised, for behoof of the 
funds of the local volunteers, as intended. 
Throughout the exhibition no one article was 
injured or abstracted, and not even a pocket 
picked. 

Inventors at the Annual International 
| Bxhibitions. — The Commissioners for the 
Exhibition of 1851 notify that an Act intituled 
“The Protection of Inventions Act, 1870,” 33 
& 34 Vict., cap. 27, has been passed for the pro- 
tection, amongst other things, of the exhibitors 
at the Annual International Exhibitions. It 
contains provisions similar in character to those 
which were effectual for the protection of in- 
ventors at the Exhibition of 1862. 


Strike in Edinburgh.—Between 200 and 
300 stonemasons have strack work in ee 
in consequence of a proposal having made 
to mr their wages from 6jd. to 64d. per 
hour, equal to about 2s. 4d. per week. The 
reason given for the proposed reduction is dul- 
ness in the building trade. 


Honour to Artists.—Mr. Louis Desanges, 
the painter of the Victoria Cross Gallery, has 
been elected a member of the Royal Academy 
of Lisbon, in succession to the late Sir Charles 
Eastlake. The election has received the Royal 
approval, and the diploma has been forwarded 
to the newly-appointed member. 


Election of School Boards. — Special 
orders have been issued by the Education De- 
partment for the immediate election of School 
Boards in twenty-one boroughs in England and 
Wales. These include Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leeds, and Sheffield. 

Dingwall.—The foundation stone of a new 
public hal!, which is being erected by the Fingal 
Lodge of Freemasons at Dingwall, has been laid 








with Masonic honours. 
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The Portraits.—The portrait in our present 
number was prepared from a photograph by Mr. 
John Watkins, of Parliament-street, as also wae 
that of Professor Heyter Lewis, in a recent 
issue. 




















TENDERS. 


For house at Hendon, for Mr. F. F. Buffen. Mr. Thos, 
W. Willis, architect. Quantities sapplied by Mr. L. C. 













iddett :— 

- Crabb & Vaughan .........cseceeree £4,484 0 0 
Gammon & Sons ...........++ ecccesse’ &O8B O..0 
Hensbaw,,,.......++ eos 00 
IEE, cxtsrenvnnsnde 00 
Capps & Ritso .... 0 0 
Adamson & Sons .........ccseere0 00 
Berivener & White ....,.......c0000 3,883 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole...........0.0+0 . 3,877 0 0 
Hawkes (withdrawn) ......... ines 8000 OO 

Alternative Design. 

Gammon & Sons ........cc0seceeerees £3,475 0 0 
Scrivener & White . 3,368 0 0 
Crabb & Vaughan . 3,341 0 0 
Henshaw........... 3,249 0 0 
Sharpington & C: 3,234 0 0 

DUE. seckshacniscen 3,216 0 0 
Adamson & Sons. 3,141 0 0 
Capps & Riteo ccccsesecocscessseeseeee 3,100 0 0 
Hawkes (withdrawn) ...........0... 2,413 0 0 





For a new church at Newark, exclas‘ve of foundations, 
Mr. R. Evans, architect :— 
Ward .... 






rd .. £3,595 0 0 
Conques 3,448 0 0 
Rudd .. 3.350 0 0 
| es 3,315 0 0 
Fretwell & Henderson ..... 3,168 0 6 
IE sccaticncensinasiatsssviitiias 2,965 0 0 
SO ccicnccibimintenstbtinmniesioda 2,930 0 0 
Hodson & Co. (accepted)......... 2,757 0 0 





For five houses, Cavendish Road, Balham, for.Mr. J. 
De Mancha. Messrs. Lander & Bedelis, architects, Quan- 


tities s —- oo 





esveccceccecece £6,490 0 0 
IIIS anicienascstenieiticternioboon coe 6,295 0 O 
Macfarlane & Nance ................ 5,725 0 0 
Adameon & Sons ..........00..000000 4,893 0 0 
Everidge .......... . 4,870 0 0 
INE. <nenpnuccsebintchusaiasanbaiaes 4,775 0 0 
Ingram ..... Siinalanieemanecieidemunnadi 4,135 0 0 
Si iainvite sbi chiissstecaccictanaieass 4,09) 0 0 





For building new ‘‘ Old Women’s Ward”’ at the work- 
house for the Godstone Union, Bletchingly, Surrey. Mr. 
Alex. R. Stenning, architect :— 











Scragge .. 9 00 
EEE ERIE EE 1,144 0 0 
Peskett & Taylor .............ccocssse 83 0 0 
Cooke & Greene .............cc0000 - 979 00 
DET ssesteuudl Midauno shebsiieniepiatiodio 978 0 0 
TEEN cdctccvbitenkctiarantstwacteanceoeiiios 950 0 0 
SOURS <nosisticncesintabimscocssiiicliniiliog «.- 950 0 0 
RR eR a3 ° 934 0 0 
OID incon on desceontoncesscian . 929 00 
Harrison & Sons ..........:000000000 . 892 0 0 
Bayes & Ramage ................ aw O92 9 
REET OES -- 888 0 0 
SNORE U, sinittasicccotapesitbcersiaee - °-879 0 0 
WRUNG ciinsbi batecostedeeniasintbincs 867 0 0 
ONY 5 hac scalloistinscbinesidsasnabbihien 850 0 0 
Blackmore & Morley .............. . 8 00 
INE a ctaieitesosdthtesovtaniansiensedtbiion 835 0 0 
OE ics cirsaibdonibesssseessmeheos 834 0 0 
London Building Company ...... 824 0 0 
be t, Bros., & Goodehiid....., 795 0 0 
Gs deesinsescesonstunesbsosssesnecse’ 785 0 0 
BDU sont rtdstnientiainaasteintaskaices 780 0 0 
Parsons & Telling................0000 75L 0 0 
PEE Sectevishivaynihocniiniscseeess 744 00 
For additions to St. Matthew’s Workhouse, Bethnal- 
green. Mr. W. Mundy, architect :— 
meng ioc puptilintehcehestiidenbobe £6,374 0 0 
enecceconescassoecosssscoees . 5,647 0 0 
Market E Thurgood. ee . 664) 00 
MOND: saicccdeasmibiioed 5,575 0 0 
Nightingale .. + 6,555 O O 
ee - 5,485 0 0 
Blackmore & Morley . . 6,480 0 0 
ae + 6,429 0 0 
Wigmore .......... + 5,357 0 0 
Brown & Sons ..... . 5299 0 0 
SN  Ninctaisneiosiinis . 6,296 0 0 
To, Ee 5,223 0 0 
King goed optician . 56159 0 0 
DOR, sccscces a 
Capps & Ritso 3133 0 ; 
Eaton & Chapman ..... + 6,109 0 0 
sPcivnlitecoenes osmsanisibecbin wakes . os 00 
weusbclioveientions 980 0 
a Keddell, Ps W aldram 4,975 0 ° 
pan OE SERRE oe A 4,969 0 0 
Wright, Bros., & Goodchild... 4,940 0 0 
W.&F. Crocker (accepted) 4,617 15 9 








For making up, &c., Osborne-read, Acton, Middlesex 





Mr, E. Monson, jun., surveyor :— 

- OOD ciaitididion waives ebtbivnced £629 0 0 
—- sonciponnenen sensi ibttinsedsctedinens 451 0 0 
zey .. * 375 0 0 
ON nue 354 0 0 
Pon... nonce eosevevsvcvepasvoscossosccosscce . 336 00 
pson{ accepted) ......., shstoosne 295 0 0 

For finishing f. - 

Peg oe me a houses at Herne-bill. Mr, J oseph 
Evans .......... onsesecsetvesen soreresccesses £80 0 O 
possell siesta Sesesasisbinscnntnededysinin - 77500 
Roe, ensecsine eesouppnacevsonpivosucastéhons 770 0 0 

BOD ...cccccrrerrereerseeseereresssorers 719 O O 


paper Postage, 


TURNER & ALLEN, 





For part of excavator’s work for nine warehouses, 














Monkwell-street. Mr. Herbert Ford, architect :— 
Peacock ... £527 0 0 
Maycock .......00000 qanuspecieepenchieth a ae 
TEOBUROR  vccccsesccesessesse RR | ee 
DOD vivsincttowniets 306 0 8 
Sister .... SE TS Pe 
i sean CG 
a Re Te Saieeuiananeutn wan Oe eo 
TRODRIOS ....certresssssevenvesinsin See ee Oe 
Perkins 272 6 4 
PORUIOOR, cseciccestanceces 256 0 
Reddin ecmreasseces > a ae 
Crane (accepted)... sueseues 24119 6 





New Post-office, Maidstone.—The tender of Mr. J. 
Naylar, builder and contractor, Rochester, oa oh Fo 
accepted after considerable delay caused by the estimates 
being in excess of the sum ted, the works are now 
to proceed ; amount of tender, 3, 1471. 

Tenders * forthe Supply of Glass Cases and Plate Glass 
to be used at the International Exhibition 1871." —As 
the list of tenders contained in the Builder of the 5th inst, 
is calculated to convey a wrong impression, and to do me 
serious injury, I must request the insertion of the follow- 
ing in your next issue: y tender, 1,725/. 15s., included 
not merely the “ frames,” but also all’ the plate glass and 
glazing. My separate tenders for the ‘‘ frames,” only 
amounted to 1,173/. 15s.—Joun Drew. 

*,* Our list was official. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Gowans’s address in type.—J. K. (ditto.)—T. E. K. (ditto).— 
E. T. B. (thank+).—H. H. 8, (ditto).—B. A. (some of the bishops will! 
not consecrate chapels so situated).—J. W.—T. H. W.-—F. C.—W. G. 
—P.6.8.-J.0C.—C. A. H.—R, T.—Miss L. H. B,—C. & 8.—0. C. H.— 
Col. 8—R. M. T. & Co.—B, W. T.—M. Y. F.—J. K.—J, 8. 8—J. H.L, 


Jasper.—J. N.— 


by the mame and address of the sender, not necessarily for | 
publication. 


Norz.—The responsibility of signed article:, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for Tas | 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to A 
ments, and strongly recommends that Cortes | 
ONLY should be sent. 





Advertisements cannot be received for the current 


week's issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m., 
on THURSDAY. 


6a NOTICE.—AU Communications respect. | 
tng Advertisements, Subscriptions, ¥c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,’ | 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other, 
Communications should be addressed to the 
** Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 
In consequence of the Reduction in the News- 
Subscribers within the United 
Kingdom will be supplied with Tue BuitpEr 
direct from the Office, at the rate of Nineteen 
Shillings per annum, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ART FOUNDERS AND 
ENGINEERS, 


201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAMP PILLARS, 
GAS LAMPS, 


FOUNTAINS, GATES, 


RAILING, ETC. 


Either Plain or Bronzed, in the 
Highest Style of Art, 


HOT-WATER AND GAS 
ENGINEERS. 


mporters of BARBEZAT’S 
FRENCH IRONWORK, and Pub- 














ele. 


IDDELL'S CARPENTER, "3 JoiNRR, 


STAIR 
“ To one avd all “fy ey useful” — 
Edinbargh THOMAS ©, JaCK. rea eiaa oe 


crown 8vo, with 


RUDI MEN’ TARY "MANUAL of 





Sarat Vense eon : 
trated. Ts which is a Glossary of Sine 
By THOMAS MITCHELL, Au‘hor of “ The Steoping-st ons to 
Lyndon: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row, 








Nos ready, the First Two of a N hele of Ooo 
Mech y. wo. a New 
anical and Physical Science, forming a Gute teen 
or ietaen adapted the use of Artizws and of Staden's in 
tae nie aed Ropliod M-chex chlo at om Repel eo _— 
Levturer on o co 
ema fon with Wacdene pram Sc ehaak Gon * 


M ETALS: their r PROPERTIES and 


ELEMENTS "of f "MECHABISM, By T. M. 
GOODEVE, MLA. 
* The bop pe ee of other Works in preparation 


on thas icon too bo het tae 
London : LONGMANS, GRE&N, & CO. Paternoster-row, 


WBE. EDWARDS'S WORKS ON WARKMI"G aND V. 
In royal Svo, with 149 I!lustrations ate 


UR DOMESTIC FIREPLACES. 


By i ag EDWARD §, Jun. 
ew Edition, re-written and enlarged, and adapted for popular 


ng. 

Bears on every p ge the mark of carefal rese sch, and abounds 
to such an extent with usefol matter that we should desire to ses it 
studied and its conteats brought into actual practice by all thue 
who are in apy way concerned with the me Bm branch of 
dale ar dane Sg we em 


The VEN Ni [LATION < of D DWELLING. 








anh, Sh Bo, H. 6.—2. ¥.—J. D—E. §.-F.8&-G. L—Mr. 8 — | 
W.-J. H.—F.—J. P.—W. W. B.—R.-T. W. B- | 
D. T.—T. 


All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied & 


street, Kensington, W. 








lishers of French and lish Book 
of Design, 2 vols, ia. Price Sea. a 


HOUSES ard the UTIL'ZATION of — HEAT from OPEN 
FIRE-PLACE4; with 107 Liustrstions, Price 10. 6 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS, their CURE and PRE. 
a: Fifth Edition, sevieod ; with 40 Illustrations, Price 


‘The EXTRAVAGANT USE of FUEL in 
| COOKING OPERATIONS; with an account of Count Ramford’s 
Ec~nomical i ani nomerons — Baggestiras for dome- 
tic use, With 47 Iibustrations, Prices 

London ; LONG MANS, ‘GE‘ES. ‘ CO. Paternoster-row. 


PENFOLD ON RATING. SIXTH EDITION. 
This day is published, 8vo. oF ae gh ps S cloth ; or 13s. 64 half. 


Buseck REMARKS upon the PRIN- 


“ os of Foo ty RAILWAY, GAS, WATER, and other 
| COMPaN ; ° Manufactories, acd 

Properties. — , Re-written and Pxtended, 
By T. KER=HaW and W, MARSHALL, 

T. is edition. asic is double — oe contains the 

fn a Fg pe Paso 8 te 

Country; the side by side ina 

™m- thod:cal sequence, the order of their appitestion, ehrono- 

| logically. It also notices al the more important decisious of the 

Court of Queen's eS eel eet 

time, ano illustrates the manner in which the principles thus lsid 


down are practically led to rating. 
Bome ed in this edition, having reference to ths 





ithes. Build other 





remarks are 
enormous amunt of rates, of which railway cumpsoles are showa 
to be annually escaping the payment, througn the present ano- 
malous system of rating their property ; w.th greet ge as 


y adding to 
the present rateab'e value of Lape pod 
relieve the ratepayers, in many of the parishes through which i 1s 


of railway 
ooten: KNIGUT & CO. 90, Fleet-street, B.C. 


Jast Publisbed, price 3a 
HE REPORT of the SEWAGE OOM- 
MITTEE of the TOTTRNHAM LOCAL BOARD of H&ALTE 
on the DISPOSAL of the SEW AGE of their District 
ted by FP. MARSHALL, CR. Surveyor to the Board 
SPON, 48, SS 








TABLES and STABLE FITTINGS. 


“Includes a considerable amount Ys ny information oa the 
subjects of wh.ch it treat-.”— Builder 870. 
Sr. PANCRAS I80N WORK GouPe Y, ‘Oia aint Paucras- 
roed, London, 





RAWINGS of all kinds sccurately 
PREPARED, by RK. BR. COOPER, 21, Anerley ma 8. 
C. mm unications by post will receive prompt atten 


ARTN ERSHIP. —A Gentleman of experi- 
a SHARE ‘n an estabii hed 
ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE. havea A RCHITECT, care of 
Clement it Dowling, esq 15, Duke-street, Adelph' 


ARTNERSHIP. —An artistic Architect, t, of 
experience in Cow is desirous of PUR- 
CHASING. a SHARE or 


PA 
prosperous ARCHITECT’s OF FICS. —address, TRUTH, 
Tritton, 46, ea a Londoa. 














P with a view to 
hie, Office of “ The Builder.” 


N APPRENTICE (Out-door) WANTED 


to the SIGN, FACIA, and GLASS WRITING, and Embossing. 
rewium moderate.—Apply to J, W. F. PEARCS, Writer, 31, High- 








TO BUILDERS’ FOREMEN AND CLERKS 0: 


N experienced CLERK WANTED, 
areustomed mapbagemen bouse propert: .* 
petent to keep Beka Avy yeti onl stating revivms engag* 
ments, age, salary to last em si-ver, to T. &. 

careot K. cane —. 51, EC. 











ARENTS AND OUAKDIANS. 
ANTED, in the Office of an Architect 


ond. Servegen, om ARTICLED PUPIL. Mast be 9 
of dea —Particalars as 


educated, and with some Suowledge 


wing. ~' 
premiug, &e. aply to A. K. I. B. A. Office of “ fhe Ba:lder.” 


ED, to APPRENTICE a Youth, 
aged 14, to a WRITES and GRAINER. — Address, M 
COLLIEK, Outfitter, 4, Islington-green. oor 
tica. 
Waar eels Sai aaa 
peter man zie. aleare WALKER «| RMLEY, Seri 
works, New 


W 4NTED, a thoroughly 


by letter only, with 
fall particulars, to G. H. D, 35, De London, N 
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BUILDER'S TIMFKEEPER.—Appiy, 
Besuvetr eresseat, 








